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FOREWORD 

In  the  hope  that  this  book  may  in 
after  years  bring  to  you  happy  memories 
of  days  spent  in  high  school  we  present 
this  1932  Columbian.  If  you  find  within 
its  pages  encouragement  when  the  path  is 
steep  and  cheer  when  the  clouds  are  thick, 
then  our  efforts  will  not  have  been  in 


vain. 
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Columbia  City  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  lake  region  of  northern  Indiana, 
where  lie  many  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
state.  These  lakes  are  our  playground.  To 
them  we  go  for  rest  and  recreation  and 
come  away  with  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  natural  beauty  surrounding  us. 
Around  this  theme  this  Columbian  has 
been  built. 


In  deepest  appreciation  of  her  untir¬ 
ing  energy  and  kind  efforts  to  make  suc¬ 
cessful  every  undertaking  of  our  school 
life,  and  in  sincerest  gratitude  for  her  ever 
ready  interest  and  encouragement,  we 
dedicate  this  Columbia  to  our  beloved 
teacher  and  friend, 

MISS  HAZEL  PITMAN. 


We,  the  Columbian  Staff,  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  heart" 
felt  gratitude  to  our  faculty  advisor,  Miss 
Thornburgh,  through  whose  efforts  this 
Columbian  has  been  made  possible. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


COLUMBIA  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Sturdy  and  staunch  stands  the  large  red  brick 
building  behind  its  fringe  of  bushes,  fast  growing 
barren  and  leafless.  Courageously  it  stands  there, 
looking  out  upon  the  world  through  the  boughs 
of  the  giant  trees  which  are  grouped  about  before 
it.  The  large  door  in  front  seems  like  a  smiling 
mouth  on  a  stern,  yet  kindly  face,  welcoming  all 
who  enter.  The  many  windows  across  the  front 
of  the  building  seem  like  great  eyes  seeing  every¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  they  are  symbolical  of  the  all-see¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  teachers  who  labor  day  after  day 
within  the  walls  of  this  mighty  structure,  for  the 
building  is  Columbia  City  High,  the  “Home  of  the 
Brave.” 


THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall.  To  be  sue- 
cessful  every  institution  must  be  well  organised 
and  at  the  head  of  the  school  organization  of 
Columbia  City  is  the  Board  of  Education,  coni' 
posed  of  Mr.  Hood,  president,  Mr.  Yontz,  treas' 
urer,  and  Mr.  Daniel,  secretary. 


MR.  C.  E.  BECK 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

Young  America  High  School 
A.  B.  and  B.  O.,  Muncie  Normal 
A.  B.,  Indiana  University 
Graduate  Work  Indiana  University 

Mr.  Beck  is  the  pilot  who  guides  our  ship  of 
education  so  that  it  is  neither  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  finance  nor  submerged  beneath  the 
waves  of  opposition.  His  task  covers  a  wide  and 
varied  field;  it  requires  good  judgment,  foresight, 
broadmindedness,  and  thorough  understanding. 
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MR.  O.  R.  SMILEY 
Principal  of  the  High  School 

Jackson  High  School 
B.  S.  Ball  State  Teachers’  College 
Graduate  Work  Indiana  University 

Mr.  Smiley  keeps  the  ball  rolling  and  the 
wheels  turning.  Daily  schedule  of  classes,  advice 
to  students  as  to  courses  of  study,  a  complete  rec' 
ord  of  grades  and  the  alhimportant  credits — these, 
and  countless  others  are  the  responsibilities  which 
fall  upon  his  shoulders. 


MISS  BERTHA  THORNBURGH 
Assistant  Principal — Latin 

Anderson  High  School 
A.  B.  Indiana  University 
Graduate  Work  University  of  Colorado 
Graduate  Work  University  of  Indiana 


MR.  CLEON  FLECK 
History — English 

South  Whitley  High  School 
A.  B.  DePauw  University 
Graduate  Work  Indiana  University 


MISS  GEORGIA  HEAL 
Commercial  Department 

Gas  City  High  School 
B.  S.  Indiana  University 


ENGLISH  ROOM— SENIOR  ASSEMBLY 


TYPING  ROOM 
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MR.  JOE  SHULL 

Science 

St.  Joe  High  School 
B.  S.  Purdue  University 
A.  M.  University  of  Chicago 


MISS  JEAN  BUTLER 
French — Biology 

Oakland  City  High  School 
A.  B.  Franklin  College 
Graduate  Work  Butler  University 


CHEMISTRY  LAB 


BIOLOGY  LAB 


\x 


MfSS  GRETCHEN  MAURER 

Physical  Education 

Shortridge  High  School 
A.  B.  Butler  University 


MR.  ORIS  DeVOL 
Physical  Education 

Lebanon  High  School 

A.  B.  Wabash  College 

Notre  Dame  and  Butler  Coaching  Schools 


GYMNASIUM 


DeVOL’S  OFFICE 


MR.  WALTER  L.  STEPHENSON 
Industrial  Arts 

Yorktown  High  School 
A.  B.  Indiana  State  Normal 


MISS  TREVA  FLORA 
Art 

New  Carlisle  High  School 
B.  S.  North  Manchester  College 


MECHANICAL  DRAWING  ROOM 


ART  ROOM 


MISS  HAZEL  PITMAN 
Music 

Hillsboro  High  School 
Chicago  Musical  College 
Graduate  Work  Chicago  Musical  College 
Columbia  School  of  Music 


MUSIC  ROOM 


BAND  ROOM 


MR.  LAWRENCE  JOHNSTON 
Band 

Columbia  City  High  School 
B.  S.  M.  DePauw  University 
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MISS  MARGUERITE  STULTZ 
Librarian 

Clark’s  Hill  High  School 

B.  S.  Indiana  State  Teachers’  College 


MISS  ARDITH  FOSTER 


Secretary  to  the  Superintendent 

Columbia  City  High  School 


LIBRARY 


MANUAL  TRAINING  ROOM 


SENIORS 


\\  \ 


EUGENE  BLICKENSTAFF 

Baseball  3,  Art  3-4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3,  F.  F. 

A.  2'3,  Class  Champion  Basketball  Team  3. 


KENNETH  BORDNER 

J.  A.  A.  1-2,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3-4,  Band  1-2, 

Stunt  Show  4,  Washington  Pageant  4. 


EMMETT  BOWIE 

Baseball  1-2-3-4,  Hoosier  Farmer  Degree, 
President  F.  F.  A.  2,  Delegate  to  State  F.  F. 
A.  Congress  2,  Reporter  F.  F.  A.  3. 


GLADYS  BRADDOCK 

Hiking  Club  1,  Gym  Exhibition  2-3,  The 
Right  Answer  3,  Glee  Club  1-2,  Dramatic 
Art  3. 


HENRY  BRADDOCK 

Football  2-4,  Debating  2-3-4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A. 
3,  Archer  Contest  2-3,  McLallen  Contest  2-3, 
President  Forum  4,  County  Discussion  Con¬ 
test  3,  Athletic  Editor  of  Columbian  4. 


ROLAND  BURNS 

Entered  4,  Family  Album  in  Carnival  4. 


WILLIAM  BURNS 

Entered  4,  Family  Album  in  Carnival  4. 


HAZEL  AMBER 

Music  Memory  Contest  1,  Latin  Contest  1, 
Indiana  Poster  Contest,  Commercial  Contest 
4,  French  Club  4,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washing¬ 
ton  Pageant  4. 
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ETHEL  ROSALEE  CHAPMAN 
Glee  Club  2-3-4,  Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Chorus 
“China  Shop"  2,  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  3, 
Washington  Pageant  4,  Stunt  Show  4,  Wigs 
and  Cues  4,  La  Societe  Francaise  4. 

JOHN  CLARK 

President  Senior  Class,  Treasurer  Junior 
Class,  Vice-President  Sophomore  Class, 
Boosters  Club  3-4,  Basketball  2-3-4,  Football 
3-4,  Baseball  3-4,  Forum  3-4,  Glee  Club  4, 
McLallen  Contest  3,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washing¬ 
ton  Pageant  4,  “Bells  of  Capistrano”  4. 


MARVIN  E.  CLARK 

Entered  3,  Third  Place  State  Music  Contest 

3,  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  3,  Stunt  Show  4, 
Glee  Club  4,  Washington  Pageant  4,  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  4,  “Bells  of  Capistrano”  4,  B. 
H.  S.  A.  A.  4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4. 

LUCILLE  J.  CONRAD 
Gym  Exhibition  1-2-3,  Chorus  “China  Shop” 
2,  Glee  Club  2-4,  Home  Economic  Club  2-3, 
Commercial  Club  4,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washing¬ 
ton  Pageant  4,  Chorus  “Bells  of  Capistrano” 

4,  Statue  of  Liberty  Tableaux  4. 


JAMES  COOVER 

Football  1-2-3-4,  Basketball  1-2-3-4,  Baseball 
1-2-3-4,  Band  1-2- 3-4,  McLallen  Contest  2-3- 
4,  Debating  2-3-4,  Constitutional  Contest  4, 
Local  Winner,  Intramural  Basketball  2-3, 
Music  Memory  Contest  1,  Junior  Orchestra 
2,  Secretary  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3,  Secretary 
Forum  3. 

ALICE  CORBIN 

Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Commercial  Club  4, 
4-H  Club  4. 


PEARL  DECKER 

McLallen  Contest  1,  Intramural  Basketball  1, 
Intramural  Volley  Ball  1,  Art  2-3,  Penman¬ 
ship  1,  Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Office  Work  4. 


KENNETH  DePOY 

Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washing¬ 
ton  Pageant  4,  J.  A.  A.  1-2,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A. 
3-4  . 


WALTER  EBERHARD 

Band  1 -2-3-4,  Orchestra  3-4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A. 

3-4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt  Show  4. 


IRENE  EDINGTON 

Entered  2,  Glee  Club  2-3,  Chorus  “China 
Shop"  2,  “Hansel  and  Gretel"  3,  Gym  Exhi- 
bition  2-3-4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt  Show 
4,  Washington  Pageant  4,  Intramural  Basket' 
ball  team  2-3-4,  Latin  Contest  3-4. 

ROSS  ENGLE 

Agriculture  Club  1,  F.  F.  A.  2,  President  Co¬ 
lumbia  City  Chapter  F.  F.  A.  3,  Hoosier 
Farmer  Degree  3,  Reporter  Columbia  City  F. 
F.  A.  4,  Delegate  to  State  F.  F.  A.  Congress 
4. 


LOUISE  C.  ERNE 

Glee  Club  1-2-3,  Commercial  Club  3-4, 
Music  Contest  3,  Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Art  3, 
Penmanship  Team  1,  Wigs  and  Cues  4, 
Chorus  “Fifteenth  of  January”  1,  “China 
Shop”  2,  Stunt  Show  4,  Chorus  “Gypsy 
Rover”  1,  Coon  Show  4,  “Poor  Grandpa”  4, 
Chorus  "Hansel  and  Gretel”  3. 

NANCY  MARY  FIELD 

Entered  3,  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt  Show  4, 

“The  Shadow”  4. 


ALICE  FRANK 

Entered  2,  McLallen  Contest  3,  Constitution- 
alEssay  Contest  4. 


ALFRED  FRY 

Class  Secretary  2,  Class  President  3,  Vice- 
President  4,  Football  2-3-4,  Basketball  2-3-4, 
Baseball  3-4,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washington 
Pageant  4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4. 


Debating  3-4,  Annual  Board  3-4,  Football 
1-2,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3-4,  J.  A.  A.  1-2,  Stunt 
Show  4,  “Poor  Grandpa”  4. 


FRANKLIN  DILLMAN 


DORIS  G.  GAWTHROP 
President  Home  Economics  Club  1-2-3,  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  4,  Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Office 
Work  4. 


RUTH  GLASSETT 

McLallen  Contest  1-2-3,  Archer  Contest  2, 
“Flyin’  ”  3,  Street  Scene  3,  Little  Prison  4, 
Stunt  Show  4,  Class  Secretary  4,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Contest  4,  Intramural  Basketball  3-4, 
Wigs  and  Cues  4,  “It  Happened  in  Holly¬ 
wood  3. 


WILLODEAN  GOODMAN 
Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Home  Economics  Club 
2-3,  Commercial  Club  3-4,  Archer  Contest  3, 
“The  Shadow”  4,  “The  Crucial  Moment”  4, 
Office  Work  4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4. 


CARL  C.  HARRIS 

Entered  4,  Commercial  Club  4,  Baskteball  4. 


HARVEY  HILE 
Latin  Contest  1. 


CHAUNCEY  HILL 

Treasurer  F.  F.  A.  3,  Delegate  to  F.  F.  A. 
State  Congress  3,  Secretary  F.  F.  A.  4,  Foot¬ 
ball  3. 


BEATRICE  A.  HIVELY 
4-H  Club  1-2-3,  Demonstration  Contest  Pur¬ 
due  3,  State  4-H  Club  Roundup  3,  Gym  Ex¬ 
hibition  1-2,  Street  Scene  3,  “Right  Answer” 
3,  “In  the  Spring  a  Young  Man’s  Fancy”  3, 
McLallen  Contest  2-3. 


ILENE  HULL 

Home  Economics  Club  1-2-3,  Basketball  1-2, 
Gym  Exhibition  1-2. 
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FRANK  L.  KARST 


FRANKLIN  LANGOHR 

Football  2'3-4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3  J.  A.  A.  1. 


MARY  LANGOHR 

Entered  2,  Basketball  2-4,  Commercial  Club 
3-4,  “In  the  Spring  a  Young  Man’s  Fancy  3, 
“Cabbages”  3,  “Flyin’  ”  3,  Treasurer  Wigs 
and  Cues  4,  Secretary  Commercial  Club, 
“Little  Prison”  4. 


GEORGE  LINVILL 

Wigs  and  Cues  4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3-4,  J.  A. 
A.  1-2,  Stunt  Show  4,  Washington  Pageant 
4,  “Little  Prison,”  Clown  4. 


LEWIS  LUCKENBILL 

Glee  Club  2-3-4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt 
Show  4,  Chorus  "Hansel  and  Gretel  3, 
“Poor  Grandpa”  4,  J.  A.  A.  1-2,  B.  H.  S.  A. 
A.  3-4,  “China  Shop”  2,  Boosters  Club  4, 
Treasurer  Class  2-4,  Archer  Contest  3,  Band 
1,  Latin  Contest  2. 


PAUL  M.  McCLAIN 

Band  1-2-3-4,  Orchestra  2-3-4,  Glee  Club  1-2, 
Football  4,  Basketball  1-2-3,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A. 
4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  “The  Shadow”  4,  Stunt 
Show  4,  Washington  Pageant  4. 


VERLIN  McCLAIN 

J.  A.  A.  1-2,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3,  Wigs  and 
Cues  4,  “The  Shadow”  4. 


BYRON  MILLER 

Entered  4,  Treasurer  F.  F.  A.  4,  Vocational 
Agriculture  Department. 
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DICK  MEYERS 

President  of  Class  2,  Treasurer  of  Class  1, 
Football  3'4,  Washington  Pageant  4,  Stunt 
Show  4. 


KENNETH  A.  NICHOLS 

Agriculture  Club  1-2,  J.  A.  A.  1-2,  B.  H.  S. 

A.  A.  3-4,  Football  2-3. 

FERMAN  ORCUTT 

Entered  4,  McLallen  Contest  4,  Washington 
Pageant  4,  Glee  Club  4. 

D’MARIS  B.  PALMER 

Chorus  “Fifteenth  of  January”  1,  “Gypsy 
Rover”  1,  Glee  Club  1-2-3,  Music  Memory 
Contest  1,  McLallen  Contest  2-3-4,  Second 
Place  3-4,  Constitutional  Essay  Contest  3, 
Commercial  Club  3-4,  Treasurer  4,  Orchestra 

2- 3-4,  Boosters’  Club  3-4,  Commercial  Contest 

3- 4,  Music  Contest  3,  Latin  Contest  1,  “The 
Shadow”  4,  “China  Shop”  2,  “The  House 
that  Jack  Built”  2,  Gym  Exhibition  3,  “The 
Right  Answer”  3,  “It  Happened  in  Holly¬ 
wood”  3,  Street  Scene  3,  Stunt  Show  4, 
Senior  Girls  Intramural  Team,  Wigs  and 
Cues  4. 


LEWIS  E.  PALMER 

Entered  4,  Basketball  4,  President  Wigs  and 
Cues  4,  Stunt  Show  4. 


PAUL  L.  PENCE 

Glee  Club  3,  Football  1-2,  Basketball  1-2, 
Baseball  4. 


WILMA  PONTZIUS 

Home  Economics  3,  4-H  Club  4,  Gym  Exhibi¬ 
tion  1-2. 


LANDIS  PRESSLER 

Orchestra  1  -2-3-4,  Glee  Club  2-4,  President 
of  Class  1,  Vice-President  3,  Annual  Board 
3-4,  Latin  Contest  2,  Music  Memory  Contest 
1,  “China  Shop”  2,  “The  Bells  of  Capis¬ 
trano”  4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  4,  Salutatorian. 
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MARGARET  E.  SCOTT 
Penmanship  Team  1,  McLallen  Contest  1-2- 
3-4,  Glee  Club  1-2-3,  Debating  2-3,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Oratorical  Contest  3,  Latin  Contest  4, 
Annual  Board  1  -2-3-4,  Boosters’  Club  4,  Wigs 
and  Cues  4,  Chorus  “Gypsy  Rover”  and 
“Fifteenth  of  January”  1,  “China  Shop” 
and  “The  House  that  Jack  Built”  2,  “Cab¬ 
bages,”  “It  Happened  in  Hollywood”  “Street 
Scene”  and  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  3,  Stunt 
Show,  Washington  Pageant  4. 

EVERETT  SECRIST 

Basketball  l-2-3-4,  Varsity  2-3-4,  Captain  of 
Varsity  4,  Football  1-2-3 -4,  Captain  4,  Base¬ 
ball  1  -2-3-4,  Boys  Intramural  Team  1-2-3, 
Vice-President  Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Glee  Club  4,  “The  Shadow”  4,  Stunt 
Show  4,  “The  Bells  of  Capistrano”  4. 


HARRY  REED 

Glee  Club  2-4,  Football  3,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A. 
3-4,  “Flyin’  "  3,  Yell  Leader  4,  “China 

Shop”  2,  Washington  Pageant  4,  “Bells  of 
Capistrano”  4,  J.  A.  A.  1-2. 


JOHN  SCHUMAKER 

Debating  2-3-4,  McLallen  Contest  3-4,  Fourth 
Place  4,  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  3-4,  President  4, 
Archer  Contest  4,  J.  A.  A.  1-2,  Latin  Con¬ 
test  1-2,  Vice-President  Forum  3. 


EVELYN  SHEETS 

Chorus  “Gypsy  Rover”  1,  Glee  Club  l-2-3-4, 
Latin  Contest  1,  Annual  Board  1-2-3-4,  Art 
Editor  3-4,  Music  Memory  Contest  1,  “Sauce 
for  the  Goslings”  2,  “China  Shop”  3,  “Han¬ 
sel  and  Gretel”  3,  Gym  Exhibition  3,  Stunt 
Show  4,  “Poor  Grandpa”  4,  Washington 
Pageant  4,  “The  Bells  of  Capistrano”  4. 

MARGARET  SHRINER 

Writing  Team  1-2,  Commercial  Club  3, 
Typing  Team  1. 


DONALD  SLUSSER 

Band  1 -2-3-4,  Orchestra  4,  Northern  Indiana 
District  Orchestra  4,  Yell  Leader  3-4,  B.  H. 
S.  A.  A.  3-4. 

CARL  C.  SMITH 

Latin  Contest  1-2-3 -4,  Debating  2-3-4,  Band 
1  '2-3-4,  Orchestra  1  -2-3-4,  McLallen  Contest 
2-4,  Constitutional  Contest  4,  I.  U.  Discus¬ 
sion  Contest  4,  State  Music  Memory  Contest 
1,  County  Oratorical  Contest  4,  Valedic¬ 
torian. 


VICTORIA  E.  STAMM 

Basketball  1-2-3-4,  Intramural  Basketball 
Champion  Team  3,  Gym  Exhibition  1-2, 
Athletic  Association  1-2-3-4,  Glee  Club  1-2-4, 
Treasurer  2,  Booster  Club  1,  Commercial 
Club  3-4,  Vice-President  4,  Latin  Contest  1-2, 
Music  Contest  3,  Commercial  Contest  3-4, 
Wigs  and  Cues  4,  Stunt  Show  4,  “Little 
Prison”  4,  Washington  Pageant  4,  “Bells  of 
Capistrano”  4,  Chorus  “Fifteenth  of  January” 
1,  Chorus  “China  Shop”  2. 

WILBER  STEADMAN 

B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  4,  Archer  Contest  3-4,  Latin 
Contest  1,  Annual  Board  4. 

DORIS  TRASTER 

Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Commercial  Club  3-4, 
4-H  Canning  Club  3-4. 

EVELYN  TRASTER 

Gym  Exhibition  1-2,  Commercial  Club  4, 
4-H  Club  3-4. 

CHARLOTTE  TROUT 

Home  Economics  Club  1,  W.  C.  T.  U.  Com 
test  2,  Gym  Exhibition  1,  Shorthand  Contest 
2' 3,  Commercial  Club  3,  President  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  4. 

ARTHUR  WALB 

Football  1 -2-3-4,  McLallen  Contest  2,  B.  H. 
S.  A.  A.  3-4. 

MELBA  WALTER 

Purdue  Roundup  1,  Booster  Club  1,  Gym 
Exhibition  1-2,  4-H  Club  Work  1-2,  Second 
Place  State  Fair  Clothing  Exhibit,  Junior 
Club  Leader  2-3-4,  Latin  Contest  2-3,  Honor 
Camper,  Camp  Potowatami  2,  First  Place 
Purdue  Food  Preparation  Exhibit  3,  State 
Demonstration  Contest  3,  State  Judging  Con¬ 
test  3-4,  Scholarship  to  State  Fair  School  3, 
Archer  Contest  3,  Treasurer  Home  Economics 
Club  3-4,  Poster  Contest  3,  Alternate  to  Na¬ 
tional  Club  Contest  3,  Debating  4,  Office 
Work  4. 

WANDA  LEE  WALTER 
Athletic  Association  1-2-3-4,  Basketball  1-2-3- 
4,  Captain  of  Team  4,  Girls’  Intramural  Team 
1-2-3-4,  Glee  Club  1-2-3-4,  Vice-President  3, 
Chorus  “Gypsy  Rover”  1,  Chorus  “China 
Shop”  2,  Chorus  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  3, 
Chorus  “Fifteenth  of  January”  1,  “Bells  of 
Capistrano”  4,  McLallen  Contest  1-3,  Boosters’ 
Club  1-3-4,  President  3-4,  Latin  Contest  1-2, 
Gym  Exhibition  1-2-3-4,  Wigs  and  Cues  4, 
“The  Right  Answer”  3,  “It  Happened  in 
Hollywood”  3,  Stunt  Show  4,  “Poor  Grand¬ 
pa”  4. 


John  Clark,  President;  Alfred  Fry,  Vice-President;  Ruth 
Glassett,  Secretary. 

Lewis  Luckenbill,  Treasurer;  Miss  Thornburgh,  Mr.  Wilson, 

Sponsors. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’32 

Nearly  four  years  ago  our  class  of  eager  but  timid  Freshmen  entered  the  doors 
of  Columbia  City  High  School.  None  of  us  can  now  realise  the  many  benefits  we 
have  received  during  these  past  years. 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance,  we  chose  Miss  Mary  Grant  as  our  class  sponsor. 

We  made  ourselves  known  by  winning  the  interclass  yelling  contest  during 
basketball  season.  This  included  attendance  at  games.  Not  only  did  we  prove  the 
strength  of  our  lungs,  but  our  representatives  in  various  activities  showed  great 
promise  and  forced  the  upper  classmen  to  the  limit  to  win.  Five  members  of  our 
class  were  also  members  of  a  musical  team  which  won  a  radio  for  the  school. 

When  we  acquired  the  title  of  Sophomores  we  felt  very  important  indeed. 
Members  of  the  class  earned  responsible  positions  on  all  athletic  and  debating  teams 
in  addition  to  being  prominent  in  various  contests. 

The  next  year  we  deemed  ourselves  as  quite  a  necessary  factor  to  the  existence 
of  C.  C.  H.  S.  With  the  absence  of  Miss  Grant  we  chose  Miss  Thornburgh  and 
Mr.  Wilson  as  class  sponsors.  By  this  time  we  were  quite  well  known  in  the  coni' 
munity  for  placing  on  the  honor  roll  nearly  as  many  as  the  remainder  of  the  high 
school.  This  was  the  most  successful  year  thus  far.  We  were  looking  forward  to  our 
Senior  year  and  intended  to  make  the  most  of  our  opportunities.  The  Junior'Senior 
Reception  was  the  crowning  event  of  our  endeavor’s. 

At  last  we  are  Seniors  and  will  soon  be  passing  on.  We  have  in  our  class  more 
than  half  of  the  football  team  which  experienced  a  most  successful  season,  and  several 
members  of  the  basketball  team  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
having  played  in  the  state  tournament. 

All  the  first  team  debators  hail  from  the  class  of  ’32.  Besides  these  we  have  the 
winners  in  oratorical,  essay  and  musical  contests  and  many  members  of  the  band  and 
orchestra.  Altogether  we  have  one  of  the  greatest  classes  ever  to  pass  from  this  high 
school. 

Now  it  is  nearly  time  for  our  graduation  and  we  may  begin  to  realise  the  joys 
of  attending  C.  C.  H.  S.  and  the  regrets  of  leaving.  Our  struggle  through  high 
school  has  been  only  preliminary  to  the  many  problems  of  life.  We  are  certain  that 
our  experience  here  has  taught  us  always  to  set  the  highest  ideals  and  to  do  our  best 
to  live  by  them. 


-Landis  Pressler 


’32. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  RECEPTION 

On  May  27,  1931,  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1931  were  guests  of  the  Class 
of  1932  at  the  annual  Junior'Senior  Reception,  at  seven  o  clock  at  the  Hotel  La 
Fontaine,  Huntington,  Indiana.  One  hundred  and  twenty'five  faculty  members  and 
students  were  present. 

Four  long  tables,  set  perpendicular  to  the  speakers  table,  were  attractively  am 
ranged  in  the  spacious  dining  room.  For  place  cards  and  favors  old  fashioned  dolls, 
carrying  umbrellas  filled  with  mints,  were  used. 

After  the  invocation,  offered  by  John  Clark,  the  banquet  of  the  following  menu 
was  served:  fruit  supreme,  cream  of  hot  house  tomato  aux  cruton,  roast  stuffed  milk' 
fed  chicken,  celery,  dressing,  browned  potatoes,  green  cut  string  beans,  head  lettuce, 
Thousand  Island  dressing,  fresh  strawberry  sundae,  and  coffee. 

After  the  banquet  an  enjoyable  program,  over  which  Alfred  Fry  acted  as  toast' 
master,  was  presented.  Ruth  Glassett  extended  a  welcome  to  the  seniors,  and  the 
response  was  given  by  Benton  Bloom.  After  Marvin  Clark  had  sung  a  popular  se' 
lection,  Margaret  Scott  presented  a  toast  to  the  senior  girls,  a  poem  telling  the  future 
fortune  of  each  one.  Henry  Braddock  gave  a  toast  to  the  senior  boys,  revealing  what 
the  future  years  held  for  each  of  them.  More  junior  talent  was  displayed  in  the 
person  of  Paul  McClain  who  played  a  trombone  solo. 

A  very  interesting  talk  concerning  the  value  of  a  high  school  education  was 
given  by  C.  E.  Beck,  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  “Ideals,  the  Essentials”  was 
the  topic  discussed  by  Stephen  Clark.  Mrs.  Irene  Shull  presented  a  very  interesting 
short  talk,  which,  as  she  said,  was  “not  like  a  cat’s  tail,  fur  to  the  end.” 

“My  Canary,”  a  popular  s  ong,  was  sung  by  the  junior  trio,  Louise  Erne, 
D’Mans  Palmer,  and  Victoria  Stamm.  As  a  conclusion  to  the  program,  John  Schu' 
maker  as  Bob  Gordon,  Wanda  Walter  as  Carrie  Gordon,  his  wife,  and  Landis 
Pressler  as  Jim  Dixon,  a  close  friend  of  the  Gordons,  presented  a  clever  playlet 
called,  “The  Wedding  Present.” 

’32. 


- — Irene  Edington 


LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

By  Dic\y  Meyers  and  Johnny  Clar\ 

We,  the  members,  of  the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  do,  with  one  thousand 
and  thirty-eight  words,  (no  more,  no  less),  and  few  thoughts,  (no  more,  no  less),  draw  up  and 
write  down  our  first,  last,  and  only  will  and  testament  this  first  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two  A.  D.  (at  depression).  The  same  may  not,  but  should  be  forgotten  by  our  feeble 
minded  successors,  the  students  of  this  noble,  yet  glorious,  setting  of  unknown  mischief.  This, 
signed,  counter-signed,  and  under-signed,  stands  approved  as  written,  by  Marvin  Lemmon,  Jesse 
J.  James,  and  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jr. 

ROW  I 

Seat  1.  We  do  request  that  the  Juniors,  with  stupendous  reverence  and  magnanimous 

agitation,  do  properly  embalm  and  pickle  our  battered  remains  with  hydromatic  spirits  of  pneu¬ 

monia,  and  encase  the  said  remains  in  fourteen  thicknesses  of  dust-proof,  moisture-proof,  fool¬ 
proof,  poof-proof  cellophane.  We  also  request  that  the  aforesaid  remains  be  artistically  draped 
in  various  places  in  the  gymnasium,  along  with  the  many,  time-worn  banners  now  displayed  there. 

The  expenses  of  the  interring  shall  be  deducted  from  the  enormous  inheritance  left  Joey 

Shullstein  by  his  great  uncle,  Albert  Einstein.  All  remaining  cold  cash  shall  be  piled  up  and 
stuffed  in  nutshells,  nutshells,  or  nutshells,  (anywhere,  not  connected  with  banks). 

Seat  2.  To  the  Junior  Class  we  do  bequeath  our  super-natural  ability  of  being  inefficient, 
inexpensive,  indispensable,  inconsistent,  inhuman,  intolerable,  and  in  mischief.  We  also  bequeath 
seven  and  one-fourth  butcher  knives  to  carve  all  slightly  used  chewing  gum  from  assembly  seats. 

Seat  3.  To  the  non-uninsensible  Sophs  we  do  bequeath  nineteen  gross  of  chromium  plated, 
diamond  studded  bean  shooters  and  three  and  one-half  tons  of  shatter-proof  beans,  with  which 
they  may,  at  will,  bombard  any  or  all  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  afore-mentioned  high  school. 
We  also  give  them  complete  jurisdiction  over  our  five  footballs,  three  catchers’  mitts,  nine  tennis 
racquets  and  sixteen  hockey  sticks,  with  which  they  may  indulge  in  the  enticing  sport  of  pong- 
ping  (ping-pong  executed  in  the  reverse  manner). 

Seat  4.  We  do  bequeath  to  the  Freshmen  a  very  large  amount  of  absolutely  nothing;  also 
our  entire  account  with  the  First  National  Bank.  To  make  sure  that  there  will  be  no  errors  in 
computing  the  correct  quantity  of  the  above  inheritance  we  leave  a  small  number  of  worn-out 
sieves. 

Seat  5.  To  the  entire  high  school  we  do  leave — through  the  front  door,  and  why  not?  It's 
the  easiest  way  out. 

ROW  II 

Seat  1.  To  the  Rev.  doctors  C.  E.  Beck  and  O.  R.  Smiley  we  do  bequeath  several  pairs 
smoked  glasses  along  with  an  equal  number  of  sound-proof  ear  muffs,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  any  misdemeanors  created  by  the  students  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 

Seat  2.  To  Mrs.  Shull  we  do  bequeath  one  subtracting  machine  and  a  few  bales  of  slightly 
used  waste  paper  so  that  she  may  instill  into  the  minds  of  her  students  that:  “The  paths  of 
mathematics  lead  but  to  the  graveyard.” 

Seat  3.  To  Wilfred  Wilson  we  do  bequeath  not  very  many  copies  of  “Loose-leaf  Non- 
essentials  of  Economics”  and  other  scrap  papers. 

Seat  4.  To  Miss  Gretchen  Louise  Maurer  we  do  bequeath  all  the  Tuleramian  army  and 

four-fifths  of  the  Chinese  Navy  with  which  she  may  be  more  able  to  rule  her  future  Senior 

assemblies. 

Seat  5.  To  Prof.  Joseph  Shull,  A.  B.  C.,  C.  O.  D.,  B.  V.  D.,  and  P.  D.  Q.,  we  do  be¬ 
queath  a  text  entitled,  “The  Forty-four  Phooey  Functions  of  Physics"  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 

realise  his  long  lost  ambition:  namely,  that  of  utilizing  doughnut  holes  to  fill  macaroni. 


ROW  III 


Seat  1.  To  Franklin  Bridge,  the  lad  with  the  blushing  hair,  we  do  bequeath  six  pairs  of 
pink  spats  to  be  worn  along  with  seven  pairs  of  slightly  used  orchid  tinted  golf  knickers,  which 
were  so  graciously  donated  by  Everett  Secrist  and  Frankie  Dillman. 

Seat  2.  To  Lois  Magley  we  do  bequeath  Alice  Frank’s  butter  fly-hide  bound  volume,  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  grow  up  and  How's  come. 

Seat  3.  To  Elsie  Considine  we  do  bequeath  Louise  Erne’s  marvelous  ability  to  sing  without 
using  any  unnecessary  effort.  We  also  leave  six  bushels  of  warbling  canary  seeds  which  Elsie 
may  use  to  cultivate  her  wonderful  inheritance.  Any  flavor  synchro-mesh  crankcase  grease  may 
be  procurred  from  the  neighborhood  druggist  to  lessen  the  resistance  against  the  seeds. 

Seat  4.  Carl  Smith  gladly  bequeaths  to  Sterling  Bolyard  his  valuable  address  book  so  that 
the  above  named  Sterling  may  find  his  heart’s  desire  in  the  fair  city  of  Warsaw. 

Seat  5.  To  Joseph  Ray  Roe  we  do  bequeath  one  bottle  of  false-teeth  glue  so  that  he  may 
rest  assured  that  when  he  goes  swimming  he  will  have  a  correct  number  of  teeth.  In  case  the 
glue  fails  to  function  properly,  a  handful  of  finely  ground  flour  stuffed  in  the  mouth  before  and 

after  each  submerging  will  act  as  a  fair  substitute. 

Seat  6.  To  Bob  Zeigler  we  do  bequeath  Paul  Warnick’s  ability  to  produce  a  beautiful 

tomato-tinted  blush. 

Seat  7.  To  Samuel  Arthur  Windle  we  do  bequeath  Harry  Reed’s  overworked  ability  to 
create  a  terrible  silence. 

Seat  8.  To  Bob  Cooper  we  do  bequeath  Everett  Secrist’s  latest  novel  entitled  “How  to  be  a 
Perfect  Wall  Flower.” 

Seat  9.  To  Robert  Rupley,  Franklin  Langohr  leaves  all  his  acquired  knowledge  on,  “How 
to  build  a  wonderful  physic.”  Franklin  also  gives  his  ten  guage  shotgun  to  Mary  Jane  Sphon  so 
that  she  may  keep  the  Slusser  from  her  door. 

Sate  11.  Alfred  Fry  bequeaths  to  Jack  Squires  his  inhuman  and  superhuman  ability  to 
captivate  the  hearts  of  the  fairer  sex  with  the  sole  use  of  personality — plus.  A  complete  set  of 
war  clubs,  machine  guns,  and  one  suit  of  arrow-proof  armor  accompanies  the  above,  so  that  our 
friend,  Jack  may  be  able  to  ward  off  his  many  admirers,  and  Cupid,  as  did  Alfred. 

Seat  12.  William  “The  Great”  Burns  bequeaths  to  Harry  Linvill  his  beautiful  soprano 
voice  with  which  Little  Harry  may  entertain  his  classmates  during  the  five  minute  periods. 

Seat  13.  In  this  last  and  only  seat  number  13  we  do  bequeath  Nancy  Field's  Famous 
Triple-Toddle  to  Annabelle  Miller.  Nancy  spent  all  her  life  perfecting  it  and  we  now  give 
Annabelle  complete  charge  over  it.  Take  good  care  of  it  Annabelle,  there’s  not  a  cough  in  a 
carload. 


ROW  IV 

Seat  1.  We  do  herewith,  hereby,  and  hereafter  appoint  as  illegal  guardians  and  executors 
of  this  our  first,  last,  and  only  will  and  testament,  Ronald  Arthur  Nelson  and  his  fiancee,  the 
future  Mrs.  Ronald  Arthur  Nelson. 

Seat  2.  We  do  hereby  demand  that  in  not  less  than  ten  minutes  hence  our  obituary  be 
flashed  on  the  screens  of  every  window  in  America. 

Seat  3.  In  witness  whereof  we  do  place  our  hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  March,  Ninteen 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Two,  A.  D. 

— The  Senior  Class  og  1932. 

Duly  approved  as  witnessed  by: 

Martin  Lemmon, 

Jesse  J.  James, 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jr. 


CLASS  PROPHECY 


What  is  there  in  a  name? 

Personality  in  handwriting! 

What  do  the  coming  years  hold  for  you? 

Let  Mesdames  Glassets  and  Langohites  read  your  future! 

Miss  Mary  Langohr,  known  in  professional  life  as  Madame  Langohites,  was 
frankly  bored.  No  joke,  even  those  concerning  the  depression,  could  remove  her 
from  her  languid  state  of  mind.  Madame  Glassetz,  known  in  private  life  as  Miss 
Ruth  Glassett,  looked  at  her  a  few  minutes  and  then: 

“Business  certainly  is  rushing  this  evening,  Madame  Langohites.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  get  Butler  Field  House  and  have  the  Basketball  Boys  usher  in  our 
customers.” 

“Say,  do  you  remember  that  team  way  back  in  ’32  that  played  in  the  state 
tourney?  They  sure  upheld  the  honor  of  C.  C.  H.  S.” 

“I  wonder  what  they’re  doing  now?” 

“Yeh,  I  wonder  where  all  of  our  classmates  are.  That  sure  was  a  real  class.” 

“Well,  don’t  be  dumb.  Find  out.” 

“Uh  huh — just  how  is  that  done,  sister?” 

“Remember  that  annual  we  had?  Well,  let’s  get  that  autograph  page  and  read 
’what  the  coming  years  hold.’  ” 

“I’ll  get  it.  It’s  in  the  bottom  of  my  trunk.  I  saw  it  yesterday.  Handy,  eh 
what?” 

My,  look  how  that  name  stands  out.  Why — It’s  Eugene  Blickenstaff.  Great 
things  ahead  for  that  boy.” 

“Eugene  Blickenstaff!  Do  you  suppose  he’s  the  President  of  the  United  States?” 

“Why  of  course,  they  call  him  Genie.  That’s  why  we  didn’t  recognise  it.” 

“Member  Sammy?  Sammy  Slusser,  you  know!” 

“Not  hard  to  read  his  future.  Look  at  that  sweep  on  his  s’s.  Genie  must  have 
appointed  him  chief  street  sweeper  of  Washington.” 

“Here’s  Jim  Wise  and  Wanda  Walter.  Aren’t  those  W.’s  smooth?  I  bet  they 
work  together.  You  know,  I  believe  I  saw  their  shingle  hanging  out  in  Sommerset — • 
“WALTER  AND  WISE— CHIROPRACTORS.  Kill  ’Em  or  Cure  ’Em.” 

“Look  at  the  signatures  of  Margaret  Shriner  and  Evelyn  Sheets.  They’re  ruiv 
ning  a  matrimonial  bureau.  Paul  Warnick  and  Ferman  Orcutt  are  their  most  inter' 
ested  customers.  They  have  an  interested  eye  on  the  proprietors.  Just  notice  how 
much  Paul  and  Evelyn  sign  their  names  alike.  Ferman  and  Margaret  have  the  same 
swinging  style  in  theirs  too.  I’ll  bet  the  boys  win  yet. 

“Look  how  Lewie  Palmer  has  his  name  all  wrapped  up.  He’s  tying  knots  now — 
matrimonial  knots  in  the  Dunkard  ministry.” 

“See  the  curls  in  Marvin  Clark’s  name.  Tee  Hee!” 

“I  bet  he’s  behind  the  chair — putting  that  permanent  wave  in  Kenneth  Depoy’s 
and  Frank  Karst’s  hair.  I  suppose  he’s  busy  leaving  that  last  impression  on  lady 
customers.” 

“My  dear  Madame,  how  did  you  ever  overlook  this  outstanding  signature  of 
Bryon  H.  Miller?  And  Melba  Walter?” 

“I  see  travels  in  medical  pursuit.  Aye,  yes,  my  dear,  I  think  it  is  a  medicine 
show — showing  their  unselfishness  by  offering  ’Miller’s  Medicated  Malt’  to  the 
whole  world.” 

Aw,  quit  kidding.  Let’s  get  into  the  money  situation.  Take  Kenneth  Nichols, 
President  of  the  Cresco  Countryside  Bank.” 
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“He’s  demonstrating  how  to  regain  prosperity  by  multiplying  the  Nichols 
(nickels).  Anyone  could  read  his  handwriting.” 

“That  sounds  interesting.  But  take  a  look  at  these  boys — the  Burns  fellows  and 
Mike  Fry.  What  about  them?” 

“Don’t  be  dumb.  They’re  running  a  restaurant.  Can’t  you  almost  smell  the 
grease — BURNS  FRY  AND  MORE  BURNS — Look  at  the  decimal  points  in  those 
three  names.  Roland  even  has  3.2  for  his  graduating  year.  They  evidently  have  to 
count  fractions  of  a  cent.” 

“Look  down  here,  Irene  Edington — almost  out  of  sight.  I  see  that  she’s  not 
keeping  out  of  the  lime  light  though.  Specialty  dancer  at  the  Majestic,  I  understand.” 

“Yeah,  but  she  didn’t  dare  that  alone.  She  took  Alice  Frank,  Alice  Corbin  and 
the  Traster  sisters  to  relieve  the  monotony.  See  how  differently  they  master  the 

oil 

pen? 

“Franklin  Langohr  is  certainly  a  friend  of  these  dancers.  Don’t  be  dumb  enough 
to  ask  why.” 

“Why?” 

“He’s  selling  hip-reducers.  Any  quarter-wit  could  guess  that!” 

“Harry  Reed  is  spending  his  life  waiting — for  people  to  die.” 

“Sad  case!  He’s  an  undertaker  in  Albion.  I  guess  the  mother-in-laws  don’t  die 
off  very  fast.  See,  his  initials  ar  H.  A.  R.  Must  be  funny.” 

“Here’s  two  more  boys  who  waited.  Paul  and  Verlin  McClain.  I  imagine  they 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  grow  keen  enough  beards  to  take  the  places  of  the  Smith 
Bros,  on  the  cough  drop  boxes.” 

“Sure,  but  you  can  see  from  their  writing  that  they  take  things  as  they  come.” 

“We’re  in  the  navy  now!  We’re  in  the  navy  now!” 

“Oh  yeah,  you  mean  Stamm.  I  wonder  how  she  likes  the  navy  beans.” 

“O.  K.  I  guess — so  long  as  they’re  stamped  J-I-M.” 

“Forever  more,  pal,  how’d  you  overlook  Smithenstein.  He’s  having  his  picture 
in  the  Chemistry  books  by  now.  Dear  old  Carl  Smith!” 

“What  a  valence! — 3 2 */£ — Is  that  when  he  waved  farewell  to  C.  C.  H.  S.?” 

“Don’t  tell  me  that  we  have  another  Horatio  Alger  in  our  class.” 

“Yes,  here’s  Kenneth  Bordner — writes’  Dare  Devil  Dick  Stories.’  He  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  his  old  classmates  either.  He  uses  D’Maris  Palmer  and  Everett  Anderson  as 
his  leads.  Their  names  spell  h-a-r-m-o-n-y  to  me.” 

“Margaret  Scott  is  doing  her  bit  in  the  community!  She  and  Carl  Harris  are 
running  a  baby  nursery  for  the  Free,  White,  and  Weakminded.” 

“That  should  prove  exciting!” 

“Wilma  Pontz,ius  is  modeling  Paris-Made  frocks  in  Lucille  Conrad  and  Louise 
Erne’s  Frock  Store.  Look  at  the  curves  in  that  name.  I’ll  bet  that  brings  in  the 
customers!” 

“Nancy  Field  is  a  reformer.  Ross  Engle  became  so  devoted  to  her  way  of  living 
that  she  now  has  him  down  on  the  street  corner  dressed  in  Salvation  Army  garb.” 

“His  theme  song  is  “Engle  bells,  Engle  bells.” 

“Here’s  a  lucky  fellow.  Franklin  Dillman  fell  heir  to  the  Austin  Car  Company. 
Isn’t  the  way  of  the  world  ironical?  Just  think — George  Linvill  inherited  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Bus  Lines.” 

Oh  well,  maybe  they’ll  get  together  on  that.” 


“Look  out!  I’m  going  to  laugh.  Landis  Pressler  is  giving  advice  to  the  lovelorn 
through  the  Bumpus  Journal  Gaslite.  'Ten  cents  and  a  self-addressed  envelope  and 
your  problem  will  be  solved.’  ’’ 

“Press-her!  Do  you  suppose  he  advises  that  to  all  of  his  male  customers?” 

“Who  cares?  Here’s  Wilbur  Steadman.  Wonder  what  he’s  doing?” 

“Oh  sure,  he’s  advertising  the  HILE,  HILL,  AND  HULL  DOG  BISCUITS.  I 
knew  they’d  get  together — all  of  those  H’s.” 

“Ah  hah — a  florist  in  the  class — Willy  Goodman.  She’s  selling  Orcutts 
(orchids).  I  understand  that  she  buys  most  of  them  herself.” 

“Willy — Willy — oh  yeah — will  he  buy  an  orcutt.” 

“Here’s  something  real.  “When  in  need  call  Luckenbill  and  Eberhard — Wreck¬ 
ing  Service — Phone  132.” 

“I  remember  one  time  when  they  wished  that  wrecker  would  have  been  handy 
— either  that  or  the  junk  yard.  Too  bad  we  couldn’t  have  advised  them  sooner.” 

“Here’s  something  handy  too.  Dick  Meyers  is  manufacturing  extra  keys  for 
Dodges — wonder  why?” 

“Gladys  Braddock  is  a  professional  basketball  player.  Again  the  women  step  in 
and  win  the  stakesweeps.  Sure-shot  Braddock.  She  had  to  have  push  behind  her  to 
write  such  a  signature.” 

“Here’s  another  wonder-waiter.  Art  Walb  is  patiently  pulling  his  ears.  He’s 
the  big  shot  in  Everett  Secrist’s  orchestra.  Look  at  the  rhythm  in  that  name — 
Art  Walb.” 

“Henry  Braddock  is  taking  yellocution  lessons  from  Bea  Hively.  She’s  his  wife 
now.” 

“Of  course.  Their  names  are  perfectly  hitchable.” 

“Mina  Windle  and  John  Shumaker  are  traveling  veterinarians.  They  inspect 
the  medical  corps.  I’ll  bet  they’re  plenty  critical — look  how  particular  their  writing 
seems.” 

“Doris  Gawthrop  has  set  a  new  flag-pole  sitting  record.  Staunch  and  true — 
name  and  all.” 

“Crazy,  but  there’s  another  crazy  idea  being  worked  out  by  a  member  of  our 
class.  Hazel  Amber  is  proceeding  in  reverse  around  the  world.  She’ll  probably  end 
up  in  Elkhart  anyway.” 

“Pearl  Decker  is  interested  in  Fords — the  last  name  must  start  with  R  though — 
Ford  Recker,  maybe.” 

“We  have  a  couple  of  yodelers  too — John  Clark  and  Jim  Coover.  I  wonder 
how  many  times  they  have  been  rotten  egged?  Wish  that  we’d  get  a  chance  to  see 
them.” 

“John  and  Jim — not  bad — Their  writing  doesn’t  reveal  much.  Better  wish  them 
luck,  pal,  they  need  it.” 

“The  gentle  slope  and  curves  of  the  name  Vera  Barett  should  be  suggestive. 
Why  yes,  she’s  rivaling  Greda  Gabby’s  reputation  as  a  dancer.  Some  people  believe 
that  she  should  have  had  that  part  in  Man  Hata.” 

“See  the  sweep  to  the  finals  in  Chapman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ethel  brings  up  the  rear— she  waves  the  signal  light  on  the  Penhandle 
Uaboose. 

“That  sure  was  an  original  class — you  know  I’d  like  to  see _ ” 

“So  would  I — ” 

The  voices  trail  off  into  silence  as  the  two  fortune  tellers  drift  into  the  past. 


SALUTATORY 


On  behalf  of  the  graduating  class  of  1932,  I  welcome  you  to  these  exercises.  It 
is  with  sad  regrets  that  we  enter  upon  one  of  our  last  programs,  but  it  is  the  hope  of 
greater  achievements  which  leads  us  on. 

For  twelve  seemingly  long  years  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  gain  the  position 
which  we  now  hold.  The  time  has  passed  all  too  soon.  The  many  hours  that  we 
have  labored  over  text'books  do  not  now  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  vain.  After  all, 
the  pleasures  and  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  here  greatly  overbalance  the  work  and 
trials  to  which  we  have  been  subject. 

Our  succss  has  been  possible  not  through  our  own  small  efforts,  but  through  the 
most  essential  contributions  of  our  parents  and  our  teachers.  Our  gratitude  to  them 
cannot  be  expressed  too  highly. 

To  our  parents  we  owe  our  greatest  debt.  It  is  through  them  that  our  schools 
are  made  possible.  We  cannot  realize  the  numerous  sacrifices  which  they  have  made 
in  our  interests.  May  we  never  forget  our  obligation  to  them. 

We  have  made  many  friendships  in  our  class,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  they  shall 
live  forever.  The  friendly  and  helpful  attitude  of  our  teachers  will  not  soon  be  for' 
gotten.  Through  their  instruction  they  have  done  their  best  to  prepare  us  for  the 
many  problems  that  will  confront  us  in  the  future.  It  is  our  desire  that  we  shall  ever 
follow  their  teachings,  and  that  in  the  future  our  names  shall  be  an  honor  to  Colum¬ 
bia  City  High  School  and  to  this  community. 

This  is  one  of  the  last  assemblies  of  this  class.  After  commencement  we  shall  be 
separated  in  the  walks  of  life.  We  shall  form  new  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  our 
interests  will  be  in  various  places.  Although  we  are  not  anxious  for  this  parting  time 
to  come,  we  realize  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  that  we  must  take  up  some  life  work. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  class  of  ’32  has  maintained  the  ideals  and  standards 
of  this  school,  and  that  we  will  be  an  example  to  future  graduating  classes  which 
will  lead  them  on  to  success. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  welcome  you  to  this  program.  My  classmates,  I  hope 
that  in  the  new  fields  which  we  are  to  explore  we  shall  realize  our  ambitions  and  at¬ 
tain  the  highest  success  and  happiness  of  which  we  have  dreamed. 


— Landis  Pressler  ’32. 


VALEDICTORY 

THE  CHALLENGE 


Out  of  the  present  conditions  of  chaos  and  confusion,  selfishness  and  distrust 
comes  the  call  for  leadership.  Every  part  of  our  social,  economic,  and  governmental 
structure  is  weakening  under  the  burden  of  these  distressed  conditions;  the  whole 
structure  seems  about  to  fall  if  the  coming  generation,  of  which  we  are  a  part,  can 
not  produce  men  capable  of  solving  these  grave  problems.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  our 
fault  that  these  conditions  are  here,  but  it  is  our  fault  if  we  do  nothing  about  them. 

How  well  we  are  able  to  cope  with  these  problems  is  largely  determined  by  our 
ability  to  absorb  the  teachings  of  our  parents  and  teachers.  They  have  been  our 
guardian  angels  up  to  this  time  but  from  now  on  we  must  make  our  way  alone.  It 
remains  for  us  to  apply  those  basic  principles  which  they  have  worked  so  long  and 
patiently  to  instill  in  us.  True,  they  could  not  teach  us  all  the  facts,  for  the  purpose 
of  our  education  is  to  prepare  us  to  solve  new  problems,  to  discover  new  truths;  and 
only  by  relying  on  ourselves  and  adding  the  better  education  of  practical  life  are  we 
able  to  attain  ultimate  success. 

All  we  accomplish,  all  we  do,  depends  on  our  fundamental  education  and  what 
use  we  make  of  it.  Then  the  best  expression  of  gratitude  which  I  could  make  would 
do  nothing  but  display  more  plainly  my  ability  to  express  the  most  sincere  apprecia^ 
tion  and  regard  which  we  of  the  Class  of  1932  have  for  our  teachers. 

There  is  one  challenge  which  we  should  meet,  one  duty  we  must  face,  and  that 
is:  “Do  Your  Best.”  We  owe  our  parents,  our  school,  and  our  teachers,  our  best  and 
most  honest  efforts  toward  success  in  whatever  phase  of  life  we  may  participate. 
Perhaps  we  can  not  all  be  Lincolns  or  Edisons,  but  we  can  do  our  best.  If  we  live  up 
to  the  challenge  in  all  that  we  do,  pardon  will  be  freely  granted  by  our  teachers  for 
our  inadequate  and,  at  times,  seemingly  indifferent  appreciation  of  their  sacrifices 
for  us. 

Therefore,  as  evidence  of  our  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  of  our 
teachers  and  parents,  let  us  take  this  pledge: 

“Whatever  we  do,  let  our  every  effort  be  our  best,  with  the 
challenge  ‘Do  Your  Best’  always  before  us  as  our  guide  to 
success.” 

So,  with  this  preparation  behind  us  and  this  challenge  before  us,  we  approach 
the  parting  hour  when  we  must  break  the  ties  that  bound  us  together  in  our  school 
life  and  go  our  separate  ways.  But  forever  printed  on  our  minds  are  all  the  pleasant 
memories  of  this,  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  life.  With  these  as  a  hostage  of  eternal 
friendship,  we,  the  Class  of  1932,  bid  farewell  to  our  teachers,  our  schoolmates  and 
our  classmates. 


— Carl  Smith  ’32. 


JUNIORS 


Top  Row — Doris  Anderson,  Everett  Anderson,  Vera  Barrett,  Sterling  Bolyard,  Francis  Bowsman, 
Franklin  Bridge. 

Second  Row — Esther  Bump,  Georgianna  Castator,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Robert  Cooper,  Helen  Corbin, 
Benjamin  Crowell. 

Third  Row — Zodene  Diffendarfer,  Willodean  Egner,  Charles  Egolf,  Floyd  Ernst,  Dale  Fisher, 
Carl  Gaylord. 

Fourth  Row — Don  Glassctt,  Madge  Harrold,  Mary  Esther  Hedges,  Elmer  Heinley,  Thomas  Jack 
Heinley,  Ford  Flickman. 

Fifth  Row  Joy  Hively,  Charles  Hoard,  George  Hoos,  Iras  Johnston,  Ardith  Keppler. 


Top  Row — Maurice  Kessler,  Mildred  Kikley,  Martha  Ellen  Leaman,  Jean  Mosher,  Dortha  Mullen' 
dore,  Margaret  Mullendore. 

Second  Row — Irma  McCov,  Russell  McKinney,  Manlynn  McNagney,  Ronald  Nelson,  Marian 
Northam,  Alberta  O’Connor. 

Third  Row — Walter  Pontsius,  Leroy  Pratt,  Julia  Richardson,  Kathryn  Riley,  Lois  Roberts, 
Joe  Roe. 

Fourth  Row — Robert  Rupley,  Mildred  Shepherd,  Walter  Sickafoose,  Gertrude  Simon,  Harry 
Travelbee,  Margaret  Travelbee. 

Fifth  Row — Marie  VanDeman,  Samuel  Windle,  Marshall  Wolfe,  Frieda  Wynkoop,  Robert 
Zeigler. 


Elisabeth  Clark,  President;  Joe  Roe,  Vice-President;  Don 
Glassett,  Secretary. 

Franklin  Bridge,  Treasurer;  Miss  Stultz,  Miss  Heal,  Sponsors. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’3  3 

In  September  ’29  the  good  ship  “Education”  sailed  into  C.  C.  H.  S.  harbor  loaded  with  a 
cargo  of  fifty'seven  eighth  grade  graduates  attired  in  the  royal  purple  of  their  position.  As  they 
disembarked  they  were  greeted  by  customs  officers  named  Upper  Classmen.  Each  sailor  was 


SOPHOMORES 


Top  Row — Robert  Anthes,  Gale  Anderson,  Margaret  Armold,  Jane  Babb,  Edward  Berwert, 
Gladys  Betzner. 

Second  Row — John  Bolvard,  Ernest  Bowsman,  Carol  Chapman,  John  Chapman,  Inez  Clemmons, 
Elsie  Considine. 

Third  Row — Mary  Ellen  Coover,  Grace  Cramer,  Adele  Daniel,  Willodcane  Darr,  Ethel  Dicker- 
son,  Carter  Diffendarfer. 

Fourth  Row — DeWayne  Dimick,  Robert  Erne,  DeWitt  Foster,  Vera  France,  Amy  Frank, 
Leonard  Goodman. 

Fifth  Row — Elizabeth  Grant,  Margery  Gregg,  Maxine  Greggory,  Vergil  Hamilton,  Robert 
Harshbarger,  Kenneth  Hearld. 

Sixth  Row — Marjorie  Hendrickson,  George  Herrick,  Ruth  Hively,  Marjorie  Howenstine,  Kathleen 
Hutton,  Hildred  Johnston. 
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Top  Row — Treva  Julian,  Lester  Kling,  Fairy  Knisely,  Orville  Knisely,  Harold  Kyler,  Dick 
Langohr. 

Second  Row — Lois  Lower,  Marjorie  McConnell,  Daniel  McKinney,  Robert  McKinney,  Robert 
McNagney,  Lois  Magley. 

Third  Row — James  Manes,  Harriet  Nelson,  Eletha  Nichols,  Dorothea  Palmer,  Margaret  Perry, 
Virginia  Plank. 

Fourth  Row — LaVon  Roberts,  Paul  Russell,  Julius  Sanders,  Frances  Schrader,  Sara  Secrist, 
Dorothy  Sheets. 

Fifth  Row — Fred  Shinbeckler,  Robert  Shinbeckler,  Clinton  Shoemaker,  Mary  Lois  Shriner,  Jack 
Stephenson,  Jack  Squire. 

Sixth  Row — Bill  Thompson,  Treva  Traster,  David  Walter,  Harry  Williamson,  Mabel  Wolfe, 
Ruth  Wooten,  Margaret  Young. 
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John  Chapman,  President;  Bill  Thompson,  Vice-President; 
Bob  Erne,  Secretary. 

Julius  Sanders,  Treasurer;  Mr.  DeVol,  Mr.  Fleck,  Sponsors. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’34 

The  class  of  '34  entered  upon  its  four  year  course  in  Columbia  City  High  School 
in  September,  1930.  At  first  “these  freshmen”  were  lost  in  the  building  but,  after 
going  to  school  several  weeks,  they  finally  became  accustomed  to  getting  to  classes 
properly. 

During  that  year  this  class  attained  much  fame.  As  a  whole,  it  was  known  as 
the  best  class  in  disobeying  school  rules.  Whether  this  was  done  intentionally  or  not, 
Mr.  Smiley  could  not  find  out.  Some  of  its  members  rose  to  fame  in  basketball, 
football,  and  baseball;  others  in  the  oratorical,  algebra,  and  Latin  contests.  On  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  many  blunders, — the  class  of  ’34  counted  its  freshman  year  one  of 
marked  success. 

Again  in  September  of  the  next  year,  most  of  the  members  of  the  class  were 
back  in  C.  C.  H.  S.,  this  time  as  Sophomores,  who  were  now  able  to  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  of  others  instead  of  being  laughed  at.  New  studies  confronted  them  so 
they  immediately  started  working  to  keep  their  high  standards  made  the  year  before. 

This  year  they  still  held  the  reputation  of  being  the  champion  “cut'ups,”  yet 
many  worthwhile  things  were  accomplished.  There  were  more  of  its  members  in 
athletics  and  various  other  activities.  They  have  finished  this  year  with  many  more 
honors  to  add  to  those  of  their  Freshman  year. 

Besides  the  honor  of  having  completed  two  successful  years  in  C.  C.  H.  S.  the 
class  of  ’34  has  a  brilliant  future  in  which  it  promises  to  leave  with  the  oncoming 
classes  the  necessity  of  much  toil  and  hard  work  if  they  wish  to  equal  the  high 
standards  of  this  class. 


Dick  Langohr 


’34. 


FRESHMEN 


Top  Row — Helen  Anderson,  Robert  Amber,  Evelyn  Joyce  Barrett,  Robert  Barsh,  Mary  Rebecca 
Beck,  Dorothy  Black,  Louise  Blew. 

Second  Row — Billy  Bloom,  Margaret  Bollinger,  Annabelle  Born,  Esther  Born,  Phil  Braddock, 
Madalyn  Briggs,  James  Bristow. 

Third  Row — Bonnie  Buckles,  Ruth  Bump,  Helen  Chapman,  Catherine  Clemmons,  Robert 
Clugston,  Garland  Coolman,  Wilma  Coy. 

Fourth  Row  Jay  Crawford,  Billy  Crooks,  Catherine  Cullimore,  Kenneth  Early,  John  Edington, 
Edward  Fenker,  Marshall  Fisher. 

Fifth  Row — Robert  Fleck,  Catherine  Flox,  Robert  France,  Hawaii  Fry,  Robert  Glassett,  Fay 
Goodrich,  Kathleen  Grant. 
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Top  Row — James  Hammer,  Ruth  Hawn,  Hollis  Harrison,  Mildred  Hartsough,  Frank  Hickman, 
Geraldine  Heinley,  Donald  Helfrich. 

Second  Row — Bennie  Herr,  Carl  Hinkle,  Blanche  Hively,  Natalie  Hoover,  Thomas  Hudson, 
Robert  Hull,  Dorothy  Hurd. 

Third  Row — Norman  Inks,  Gerald  Johnston,  Vergil  Jones,  Julius  Karst,  Phillis  Keiser,  Ronald 
Kerch,  Margaret  Kessler. 

Fourth  Row — Maxine  Kilgore,  Guilford  Kitt,  Theodore  Knight,  Howard  Kourt,  Margaret 
Lawrence,  Willmore  Lawrence,  Betty  Lee. 

Fifth  Row — Virginia  Leininger,  Harry  Linvill,  Stuart  Loe,  Levon  Luckenbill,  Phil  Maloney 
Annabelle  Miller,  Mabel  Miller. 
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Top  Row— Thomas  Monroe  Agnes  Moog,  Dorothy  Moore,  Virginia  Moore,  Irene  O’Connor 
rerry  Parrett,  Betty  Perry.  ’ 

Second  Roto— Helen  Phillips,  Marjorie  Phillips,  Huldah  Ramsey,  Helen  Salesman,  Laurabelle 
ochinbeckler,  Homer  Schipper,  Ellouise  Schoenauer 

Rou'-Charles  Schrader,  Mary  Lois  Schultz,  D’Maris  Secnst,  Vivian  Slusser,  Frances 
Smith,  Guy  Smith,  Nadene  Smith. 

F°unh  PauHne  Sum“*  Mar,e  J°h" 

F'Uh  E““  Mary  Wolfe, 
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Phil  Maloney,  President;  Billy  Crooks,  Vice-President;  Mary 
Ann  Walter,  Secretary. 

David  Clugston,  Treasurer;  Miss  Maurer,  Miss  Pitman, 

Sponsors. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’3  5 


Hey,  Freshie! — 

These  words  came  to  us  from  every  direction  as  we,  the  one  hundred  and  five 
members  of  our  class,  Freshmen  of  nineteen  thirty'one,  wandered  up  and  down  the 
corridors  of  old  C.  C.  H.  S.,  looking  for  our  class  rooms  and  hoping  to  find  someone 
who  sympathized  with  us. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  “All  good  things  must  come  to  an  end,"  so  came  an  end 
to  the  upperclassmen’s  fun  as  we  soon  learned  where  we  belonged.  A  meeting  was 
then  called  and  we  elected  class  officers  and  chose  Miss  Pitman  and  Miss  Maurer  as 
our  class  sponsors. 

Our  next  big  event  was  our  report  cards.  Some  of  us  waited  until  we  got  home 
to  look  at  them  while  others  went  from  room  to  room  seeking  an  explanation  of  a 
low  grade  while  still  others  wondered  how  they  had  got  a  “pull”  with  a  certain 
teacher. 

Soon  we  began  planning  our  first  class  party — a  Hallowe’en  party  which  proved 
to  be  a  great  success. 

The  call  for  football  came  and  several  of  our  members  responded  and  as  for 
basketball  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  had  two  Freshmen  on  the  second  team. 

Christmas  holidays  were  over  and  everyone  came  back  to  school  determined  to 
do  his  best  to  make  our  class  stand  out  above  all  the  others. 

Our  Freshmen  days,  which  have  been  so  full  of  blunders,  will  soon  be  over,  but 
no  doubt  each  one  of  us  has  learned  some  valuable  lesson  that  will  be  remembered 
throughout  our  entire  lives. 


— Levon  Luckenbill  ’35. 
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Is  thirteen  a  lucky  number?  Yes! 


Top  Row — Richard  Boyer,  Dick  Brindle,  Vesta  Clark,  Eula  Dillman,  Ardith  Dowell. 
Second  Row — Marion  Frank,  Jane  Gates,  Carl  Hearld,  Cletis  Hill,  Robert  Hood. 
Third  Row — James  Murphy,  Gleda  Stickler,  Mary  Jane  Thrasher. 

7\[ot  In  Picture — Billy  Adams. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’3  6 

Thirteen  happy  young  people  who  were  vitally  interested  in  the  present  and  in 
the  near  future  entered  C.  C.  H.  S.  on  January  25,  1932.  One  new  boy  joined  the 
ranks  in  February.  Five  were  members  of  a  class  of  seventeen  who  began  their  school 
career  with  Miss  Coyle  eight  years  ago. 

The  officers  chosen  were:  Ardith  Dowell,  president;  James  Murphy,  vice-presh 
dent;  Vesta  Clark,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


— Vesta  Clark  ’36. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE 
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, 
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DEVOL,  Coach  RICE,  Assistant  Coach 


The  season  of  1931-1932  marks  the  sixth  year  at  Columbia  City  for  Coach  Oris 
(Abe)  DeVol.  During  this  time  he  has  literally  “put  C.  C.  H.  S.  on  the  map”  with 
the  teams  he  has  produced.  Being  an  athlete  of  ability  himself,  he  has  a  fine  store 

of  first-hand  knowledge  and  this,  combined  with  his 
careful  coaching  has  spelled  success. 


This  year  was  no  exception  and  Abe  turned 
out  a  T50  football  team  and  a  state  tourney  basket¬ 
ball  team  that  have  gathered  in  the  scalps  of  many 
strong  opponents. 

In  this  tremendous  task  the  aid  of  Assistant 
Coach  Rice  has  proved  invaluable.  Rice  is  a  good 
scout  and  is  well  liked  by  all  the  fellows. 

During  the  course  of  the  season  many  cases 
of  Charley  horses”  and  “floor  burns”  need  care, 
and  the  room  must  be  kept  in  order.  These  are 
cared  for  by  the  “trainer,”  Jack  Squires,  who  is 
also  kept  quite  busy  hunting  up  some  one’s  lost 
towel. 

—Henry  Braddock  ’32. 
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YELL! 


C,  C,  C'O'L,  U,  M,  B-I'A, 


COLUMBIA,  COLUMBIA, 


COLUMBIA  CITY  HIGH! 


MAROON  AND  GOLD,  FIGHT,  FIGHT! 
MAROON  AND  GOLD,  FIGHT,  FIGHT! 


WHO  FIGHT?  WE  FIGHT! 


MAROON  AND  GOLD,  FIGHT,  FIGHT! 
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Top  Row — DeVol,  Bloom,  Maloney,  Monroe,  Bowsman,  Loe,  Goodman,  Edington,  Inks,  Squires, 
Fry,  Rice. 

Second  Row — D.  Langohr,  Chapman,  Clugston,  Russell,  McClain,  Roe,  F.  Langohr,  Hoard,  F. 
Shinbeckler,  Hamilton,  Kling,  R.  Shinbeckler. 

Third  Row — Thompson,  Nelson,  Secrist,  Coover,  Meyers,  Zeigler,  Windle,  Braddock,  Clark, 
Walb,  Pontzius. 

FOOTBALL  SQUAD 

The  football  season  of  the  school  year  193 1  3  2  was  highly  successful  for  the  Maroon-clads 
of  Columbia  City.  About  thirty  aspiring  football  candidates  reported  for  early  practice  sessions 
before  school  began,  and  from  these  thirty  boys  Coach  “Abie”  DeVol  and  Assistant  Coach  Rice 
molded  a  football  machine  that  suffered  defeat  only  twice  in  eight  games. 

Many  of  the  boys  had  never  participated  in  competition  with  other  schools.  This  lack  of 
experience  did  not  prove  to  be  a  handicap  in  the  first  game  with  Bluffton.  With  two  short 
weeks  of  practice  we  were  introduced  to  Bluft'ton’s  lighted  field  for  a  night  game.  Here  we 
started  our  season  off  right  by  whipping  the  Tigers  in  a  fairly  easy  game. 

The  next  Saturday  we  tackled  the  Garrett  Railroaders.  They  proved  to  be  too  tough  for 

the  Eagles,  and  we  lost  by  a  score  similar  to  our  win  over  Bluffton.  The  team  attributed  the 

defeat  to  injuries  and  the  terrible  he  it,  but  “Abie’s"  alibi  was  “over  confidence.” 

The  Garrett  game  proved  that  we  were  beatable,  but  in  the  following  weeks  we  showed  our 

strength  with  convincing  wins  over  Decatur,  Warsaw,  Plymouth,  and  Rochester.  Then  came  the 

home  coming  game  with  Auburn.  Here  we  displayed  a  powerful  offense  but  a  very  weak  de* 
fense.  This  fact  combined  with  more  serious  injuries  was  enough  to  send  the  Auburn  eleven 
home  with  the  laurels. 

The  final  game  was  with  Huntington.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  evenly  matched  game  of 
the  season  with  Huntington  taking  the  count— six  to  nothing.  This  game  ended  the  season  and 
also  the  high  school  football  careers  of  nine  seniors  who  participated  in  the  games. 

Despite  several  injuries  the  whole  team  greatly  benefited  by  the  greatest  sport  of  modern 
educational  institutions,  and  no  regrets  are  ever  expressed  by  any  of  the  boys  who  played.  Due 
o  the  many  serious  injuries  attributed  to  football,  new  rules  have  been  adopted  and  under  these 
“  AX  „Le!r,!.!!lmr.TL?  ay' „  T°  the  Eagles  of  next  year’s  team-  these  nine  graduating  seniors 


■'*  wish  “A  very  successful  season.’ 


— Alfred  Fry  ’32. 
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Top  Row — Secrist,  Windle,  Zeigler,  Coover. 

Second  Row — Meyers,  Russell,  Clark,  Walb,  Nelson,  McClain,  Roe. 


Heat  fTigers  in  Nite  Game  25-7 
After  Trailing  7-6  at  End 
of  Third  Period 


Columbia  City  won  its  first  game 
of  the  1931  season  at  Bluffton  Friday 
nite.  This  was  also  the  first  time 
a  Columbia  City  team  played  a  nite 
game,  but  the  boys  came  off  with 
the  heavy  end  of  a  26-7  score.  rl be 
kKagles  seemed  rather  weak  on  de¬ 
fense  and  it  was  only  a  last  quarter 
•t  that  saved  the  game 


1IRRETT  BEITS 


|  Over  Confidence  Results  in  34-6 
Victory  for  Railroaders 
of  Garrett 


[C.  C.  RALLIES  IN  THIRDj 

I  Over-confidence  and  costly  fumble 
Jhused  the  downfall  of  the  Eagle. 

■  t  Garrett  last  Saturday.  Th:  hard  ! 
Railroaders  flashed  an  attack  o£  dull 
runs  that  the  locals  seemed  unable# 
f  to  stop.  The  Eagles  rallied  witl| 

»  the  count  13-6  and  were  header 
Lfor  another  score,  but  the  drivl 
stopped  by  costly  fumh 


kEflGLES  DEFEAT 
VELLOW  JACKETS 
SCORE.  25  TO  6, 


' Win  After  Decatur  Scores  Six 
Points  in  First  Minutes 
of  Play 


EAGLES  SHOW  FIGHT 

Coach  "Abe"  Devol's  eleven  showed 
plenty  of  fight  and  determination  by 
Drubbing  Decatur  22-6,  after  spotting  i 
them  six  points  at  the  beginning  of  f 
ft  he  game. 

Decatur's  field  was  in  fine  shape 
l  and  the  day  was  cool,  allowing 


IE  OF  3/ -IT 


Entire  Eleven  Stars  in  a  Walk- 
a-Way  Over  Tigers  in  First 
Home  Game 

The  unbeaten,  unscored  on  Tigers 
I  of  Warsaw  were  utterly  helpless  be- 
1  fore  the  terrible  onslaught  of  the 
kEagles,  and  were  unable  to  score 
Vxcept  on  Columbia  City's  pony  back- 
|cld. 

From  the  very  start  the  local 
Peleven  had  the  situation  well  in  j 
khand,  and  acquited  themselves  withJ 
^honor  in  their  first  home  game.] 
Coach  Devol's  men  are  rapidly  gain-" 
MhajM 


C.C.  UPSETS  VIKINGS 


l  C.  R.  S.  13 


Pilgrims  Show  Unexpected  Pow-J 
er  and  Give  Eagles  a  Busy 
Afternoon 


TEAMS  WELL  MATCHED] 

The  pilgrims,  living  up  to  trau  I 
tlon,  proved  to  be  sturdy  men  an<l 
were  out  to  take  the  Eagles  home! 
but  the  bird  tribe  took  to  the  aiil 
and  lit  behind  the  Pilgrim's  lin*f 
\wlee  to  win  the  battle  13-0. 

Since  Warsaw  had  won  over 
Columbia  Citj^ 
such 


Black  and  Gold  Zebras  Prove 
Fifth  Victim  27-0 


Coach  Devol's  Eagles  far  out¬ 
classed  the  Rochester  Zebras  as  they 
won  their  fourth  straight  game,  27- 
0.  The  players  were  given  a  nice 
I  shower  of  rain  soon  after  the  game 
'  started  making  the  field  and  ball 
slippery.  However  there  were  few 
fumbles  and  the  game  was-  well 
played,  although  rather  one  sided. 

Next  week  the  Eagles  will  meet  j 
uhe  strong  Auburn  eleven  on  th^ 
field 


Locals  Lose  Freak  Game  to 
Strong  Auburn  Eleven 
38  to  19 

[  LONG  RIJNS  BY  BOTH  TEAMS  j 

The  Eagles'  long  winning  streak  of 
/four  games  was  snapped  at  Carter’s 

■  field  Saturday  by  a  strong  Auburn 

■  team.  38-19.  The  game  was  full  of 
■thrills  and  both  teams  reeled  off 
■long  runs  for  touchdowns.  This  was  d 
■thn  final  home  game  of  the 
■present  season  although  there  is 
■pne  game  left  to  be  nlnvnyi  at 


EIEEO  BT  SCORE  8-0 

C.  C.  H.  S.  Wins  Final  Game  of  ( 
Season  on  Muddy  Field 
at  Huntington 


EIGHT  SENIORS’  LAST  GAME 


The  Eagles  closed  their  season 
successfully  by  capturing  the  Vik¬ 
ings.  ships,  guns  and  all  to  the  tune 
of  6  to  0.  Playing  a  beautiful  game 
of,  determined  football.  Coach  ''Abe" 
Devol's  boys  entirely  spoiled  Hunt¬ 
ington's  home  coming  and  at  the 
same  time  upset  the  "ole  done 
bucket.” 

This  is  the  end  of  a  successful 
season,  the  Eagles  having 
flnt  of  their 
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FOOTBALL  INDIVIDUALS 


EVERETT  SECRIST,  R.  H.— Sec  was  a  flashy  backfield  man  who  shone  in  run- 
ning,  kicking,  and  passing.  Many  times  his  long  punts  put  C.  C.  H.  S.  in  safer 
territory.  Sec  is  a  Senior. 

ARTHUR  WALB,  Center— Art,  another  Senior,  was  the  big  center  who  caused  op' 
ponents  a  pack  of  trouble.  He  could  also  snap  the  ball  back  with  uncanny  ac' 
curacy. 

WALTER  PONTZIUS,  Tackle — Walt  is  a  dependable  Junior  who  is  destined  to  be 
a  fine  linesman  next  year.  He  was  a  solid  rock  on  defense  and  a  charging  demon 
on  offense. 

RONALD  NELSON,  L.  G. — Nelson  was  a  dependable  Junior  who  proved  a  con' 
stant  threat  to  the  enemy  both  on  clelense  and  offense.  Watch  that  boy  next 
year! 

JOHN  CLARK,  R.  G. —  Johnny,  a  Senior,  was  outstanding  in  all  phases  of  line  play, 
but  excelled  in  breaking  through  and  nailing  opponents  for  losses.  He  contin¬ 
ually  kept  up  the  fighting  spirit  by  his  chatter. 

DICK  MEYERS,  R.  E. — Dick,  a  Senior,  could  always  stack  opponents’  interference, 
and  then  for  a  change  run  down  the  field  and  snare  a  long  pass  to  dishearten  the 
enemy. 

ALFRED  FRY, — Mike,  a  Senior,  was  a  hard-running,  heady  back  whose  high 
school  football  career  was  ended  in  the  midst  of  the  Garrett  game  by  a  broken 
arm.  “Hard  Luck  Mike’’  is  a  Senior. 

PAUL  RUSSELL,  R.  T. — Paul  was  the  consistent  Sophomore  tackle  who  stopped  all 
enemies  and  was  always  ready  for  more.  Watch  him  travel  during  the  next  two 
years! 

JAMES  COOVER,  Q.  B. —  Jim,  a  Senior,  was  the  cool,  dependable  field  general  who 
kept  opponents  guessing,  Then,  to  upset  them  more,  he  would  often  sneak 
down  the  field  and  pull  down  a  pass. 

SAMUEL  WINDLE,  F.  B. — Sam,  the  tough  Junior,  played  fullback  and  did  a  fine 
job,  especially  in  backing  up  the  line.  Sam  also  starred  on  offense,  scoring  a 
touchdown  in  every  game. 

JOHN  CHAPMAN,  Q.  B., — Shinny  is  a  smart  up  and  coming  quarter  with  out¬ 
standing  ball-carrying  ability.  Shin  keeps  twisting  and  turning  until  he  has 
gained  much  more  ground  than  seems  possible.  He  is  a  Sophomore. 

ROBERT  ZEIGLER,  L.  H. — Bob  is  an  ever  charging,  always  fighting  half  whose 
smashing  runs  carried  many  a  first  down.  Zig  has  one  more  year,  and  watch 
him  go! 

JOE  ROE,  L.  E. — Joe,  a  Junior,  was  C.  C.’s  always  fighting  end.  His  specialty  was 
shoestring  passes  and  several  times  his  surprise  catches  put  C.  C.  H.  S.  in  a  scor¬ 
ing  position. 

HENRY  BRADDOCK,  L.  T. — Hank  was  “Abe’s”  utility  linesman,  playing  every 
line  position  except  center.  He  was  a  steady  performer  in  all  types  of  line  play. 
Hank  is  a  Senior. 

PAUL  McCLAIN,  L.  T. — Mac  was  the  husky  Senior  who  carried  deadly  tackling 
power.  He  was  ready  for  any  and  all  ball  carriers  that  came  his  way. 


Top  Row — DeVol,  Palmer,  Harris,  Roe,  Squires,  Langohr,  Rice. 
Second  Row — Coover,  Clark,  Secrist,  Zeigler,  Windle,  Chapman. 


BASKETBALL 


FIRST  TEAM 


Columbia  City 

23 

Kendallville 

20 

Here 

November  20,  1931 

Columbia  City 

41 

South  Whitley 

20 

Here 

November  25,  1931 

Columbia  City 

16 

Blulfton 

26 

There 

December  4,  1931 

Columbia  City 

16 

Pierceton 

18 

There 

December  5,  1931 

Columbia  City 

23 

Auburn 

18 

Here 

December  11,  1931 

Columbia  City 

19 

Central 

30 

Here 

December  18,  1931 

Columbia  City 

41 

Portland 

14 

There 

December  23,  1931 

Columbia  City 

29 

Alumni 

23 

Here 

December  30,  1931 

Columbia  City 

19 

South  Side 

20 

There 

January  2,  1932 

(overtime) 

Columbia  City 

27 

New  Haven 

18 

There 

January  8,  1932 

Columbia  City 

31 

Garrett 

17 

Here 

January  9,  1932 

Columbia  City 

20 

Huntington 

18 

Here 

January  1 5,  1932 

Columbia  City 

27 

Wolf  Lake 

14 

There 

January  23,  1932 

Columbia  City 

36 

Decatur 

19 

Here 

January  29,  1932 

Columbia  City 

22 

Warsaw 

16 

There 

February  5,  1932 

Columbia  City 

25 

Ligonier 

13 

There 

February  12,  1932 

Columbia  City 

28 

Churubusco 

9 

Here 

February  13,  1932 

Columbia  City 

23 

North  Side 

13 

Here 

February  19,  1932 

Columbia  City 

33 

Angola 

6 

There 

February  26,  1932 

Columbia  City 

35 

Clear  Creek 

27 

Here 

February  27,  1932 

to  to  to 


BASKETBALL  INDIVIDUALS 


JOE  ROE — Joe,  a  Junior,  is  the  capable  understudy  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  center.  Tall  and  husky,  Joe  can  play  a  real  game  of  bas¬ 
ketball  and  will  be  a  valuable  player  for  C.  C.  next  year. 

SEfIN  CHAPMAN — The  Sophomore  running  mate  of  Sammy, 
and  a  very  good  one,  too.  Shin  is  good  on  defense  and  a 
sure  shot  at  the  basket.  Keep  an  eye  on  him  during  the  next 
two  years. 

DICK  LANGOHR — Dick,  a  Sophomore  player,  won  a  place  on 
the  varsity  by  his  consistent  fighting  play.  Good  going, 
Dick,  and  good  luck! 

MIKE  FRY — Because  of  a  broken  arm,  Mike  was  not  playing  at 
the  time  the  other  pictures  were  taken,  and  for  this  reason 
his  picture  was  not  included  on  the  regular  page.  Mike,  a 
Senior,  is  a  sterling  player  and  proved  very  valuable  to  C.  C. 
in  the  tourneys  when  the  going  was  hardest. 


ZIG  ZEIGLER — Zig  is  a  Junior  and  is  playing  his  third  year 
at  guard.  He  plays  an  air-tight  defense  and  after  breaking 
up  opponents’  plays  brings  the  ball  down  the  floor  to  start  one  for  C.  C.  H.  S. 


JOHNNY  CLARK — Johnny,  a  Senior,  is  the  ever-fighting,  cool-thinking  floor 
guard  on  the  fast  moving  C.  C.  H.  S.  machine.  He  is  an  accurate  passer  and  a 
determined  player,  and  has  been  correctly  called  the  “balance  wheel”  of  the 
team. 


CARL  HARRIS — This  was  Pete’s  first  year  at  ol’  C.  C.,  but  he  gained  himself  a 
place  on  the  first  squad.  Carl,  a  clean  playing  forward,  hails  from  the  Senior 
class. 


SAM  WINDLE — -Sam  is  a  star  forward  on  Columbia  City’s  basketball  machine. 
Sam,  a  Junior,  is  a  player  of  rough  and  tumble  type  and  can  he  sink  baskets! 
Well,  just  ask  some  of  C.  C.’s  opponents. 

JIM  COOVER — Jim  is  a  scrappy  Senior  player  who  completes  the  trio  of  forwards. 
You  could  always  depend  on  Jimmy  to  “sink  one”  when  most  needed,  and  to 
keep  his  man  from  scoring. 

LEWEY  PALMER — A  Senior  from  Etna  who  made  good.  While  not  a  regular,  he 
saw  considerable  action  and  gave  good  account  of  himself  while  in  the  game. 

SEC  SECRIST — The  stocky  Senior  who  is  a  very  valuable  player  for  C.  C.  H.  S. 
Sec  played  many  taller  opponents  on  equal  terms,  and  his  accurate  passes  led 
to  many  goals  for  C.  C. 


THE  TOURNEYS 


To  really  appreciate  Hoosier  basketball,  a  person  should  attend  one  of  the 
tourneys,  either  sectional,  regional  or  state.  Here  basketball  is  at  its  height  for  only 
the  winners  are  eligible  to  play  again.  Here  all  of  the  here-toYore  suppressed  feel' 
ings  of  the  fans  are  turned  loose  and  they  “go  wild”  wehn  their  team  wins. 

This  year  C.  C.  H.  S.  played  in  the  sectional  at  Kendallville  with  the  home 
team  the  favorite  due  to  the  illness  of  a  sterling  C.  C.  player. 

Never  did  a  team  fight  harder  and  on  the  last  night,  C.  C.  met  Kendallville  for 
the  title.  And  what  a  game  it  was!  C.  C.  was  three  points  behind  with  less  than 
two  minutes  to  play,  and  came  through  to  win  by  a  point! 

The  regional  was  held  at  Auburn  and  C.  C.  H.  S.  was  again  the  underdog 
although  we  did  have  some  loyal  followers.  Beaver  Dam  came  first,  and  staged  a 
last  quarter  rally  to  come  with  in  one  point  of  Columbia  City.  Garrett  was  next, 
and  the  game  was  a  repetition  of  the  Kendallville  one  with  C.  C.  overcoming  a  seem' 
ingly  safe  lead  in  the  last  minute  to  win  again  by  one  point. 

Then  came  the  trip,  which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  teams  aspire  to  make,  to  the 
Butler  Field  House  to  play  in  the  State  Finals.  They  were  slated  to  play  the  strong 
Greencastle  quintet  and  although  they  put  up  a  glorious  fight  they  fell  before  their 
superior  height. 

Congratulations,  Columbia  City,,  You’re  one  of  the  “Big  Sixteen!” 


SECTIONAL  TOURNEY 
(Kendallville) 


Columbia  City 

28 

Ligonier 

14 

March  4,  1932 

Columbia  City 

26 

Cromwell 

17 

March  5,  1932 

Columbia  City 

36 

Albion 

21 

March  2,  1932 

Columbia  City 

17 

Kendallville 

16 

March  5,  1932 

Cop  that  Regional  and  “On  to  the  State,”  Team!  ! 


REGIONAL 
(At  Auburn) 

Columbia  City  20  Beaver  Dam  19  March  12,  1932 

Columbia  City  21  Garrett  20  March  12,  1932 

That’s  the  ol’  fight,  Team!  Keep  it  up! 


STATE 

(At  Indianapolis) 

Columbia  City  19  Greencastle  32  March  18,  1932 

You  fought  a  good  fight.  There  all  the  honor  lies! 


Top  Row — DeVol,  R.  Shinbeckler,  Helfrich,  Squires,  Hoard,  Thompson,  Rice. 

Second  Row — Nelson,  Kling,  F.  Shinbeckler,  Clugston,  Russell,  Fry. 

SECOND  TEAM 

All  smooth  working  machines,  to  be  kept  going  year  after  year,  must  have  some 
source  of  replacement.  This  is  no  less  true  of  the  high  school  basketball  teams.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  replacements  must  not  only  be  available,  but  must  also  have 
experience  so  that  they  can  work  into  the  system  of  play  used  by  the  first  team. 

The  second  team  fulfills  both  requirements  by  giving  the  most  promising  under" 
classmen  the  playing  experience  necessary.  This  year’s  group,  while  not  outstanding 
in  number  of  games  won  and  lost,  was  as  determined  and  fighting  a  group  as  could 
be  desired.  All  their  opponents  knew  they  were  in  a  battle  before  the  game  ended, 
and  the  boys  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  spirit.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
carry  the  Maroon  and  Gold  in  the  next  few  years,  it  is  hoped,  to  greater  heights. 
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First  Column — Warsaw,  Angola,  South  Side,  Auburn,  North  Side. 
Second  Column — Central,  Bluffton,  Decatur,  Garrett,  Huntington. 
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BOYS’  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


Bob  Amber 
Frank  Hickman 
Norman  Inks 
John  Schumaker 
John  Edington 
Bob  Rupley 
Jack  Travelbee 


WARSAW 


Everett  Anderson 
Marshall  Wolfe 
Wilber  Steadman 
Charles  White 
Francis  Bowsman 
Leroy  Pratt 


NORTH  SIDE 


DECATUR— CHAMPIONS 
Kenneth  Depoy 
James  Wise 
Landis  Pressler 
Bob  Barsh 
Kenneth  Bordner 
Thomas  Monroe 
Richard  Boyer 


CENTRAL 


ANGOLA 


Fay  Goodrich 
Robert  Hood 
Jay  Crawford 
Ford  Hickman 
Robert  France 
Dave  Walter 
Paul  McClain 


GARRETT 


George  Linvill 
Don  Slusser 
Lewis  Luckenbill 
Tom  Heinley 
Theodore  Knight 


Bob  Erne 
Jack  Squires 
Charles  Egolf 
Bob  Harshbarger 
Bill  Bloom 
Harry  Linvill 


SOUTH  SIDE 
Bill  Crooks 


Walter  Sickafoose 


HUNTINGTON 


Ernest  Bowsman 
LeVon  Luckenbill 
Vergil  Hamilton 
Floyd  Ernst 


AUBURN 


Edward  Berwert 
Bob  Anthes 


Carl  Hearld 
Bob  Glassett 
Bob  Cooper 


BLUFFTON 


Dick  Brindle 
Harry  Williamson 
Bob  Fleck 
DeWitt  Foster 
Harry  Reed 
Clinton  Shoemaker 


Garland  Coolman 
Sterling  Bolyard 
Ronald  Kerch 
Franklin  Dillman 
Phil  Maloney 
Franklin  Waterfall 

This  year  the  Columbia  City  High  School  continued  the  Boys’  High  School 
Athletic  Association  which  proved  such  an  outstanding  success  last  year. 

The  1931-32  Association  has  been  a  great  benefit  and  pleasure  to  all  concerned. 
At  the  first  meeting  John  Schumaker  was  chosen  president,  Franklin  Dillman,  vice- 
president,  Walter  Eberhard,  secretary,  and  Principal  O.  R.  Smiley,  treasurer. 

The  teams  were  chosen  from  among  the  basketball  minded  fellows  who  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  play  on  the  first  or  second  team.  The  boys  again  selected 
the  names  of  the  varsity’s  opponents  for  their  squads,  and  exciting  battles  were 
fought  under  the  names  of  Decatur,  Garrett,  Auburn,  Angola,  South  Side,  Hunting- 
ton,  Warsaw,  Bluffton,  Central  and  North  Side. 

The  association  adhered  to  the  same  strict  set  of  rules  which  were  used  last  year. 
The  games  were  rigidly  refereed  by  the  first  and  second  team  boys. 

After  having  completed  their  playing  schedule  for  the  year  the  teams  engaged 
in  their  tournament  on  March  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  John  Clark  and  Alfred  Fry  were 
chosen  from  the  varsity  to  officiate.  Oh,  what  an  upset!  Decatur  came  in  as  a  Dark 
Horse  and  won  the  tournament  from  Garrett,  who  had  lost  only  one  game  during 
the  season. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Coaches  DeVol  and  Rice,  the  boys  received 
almost  the  same  training  as  the  first  team  and  from  this  promising  group  the  varsities 
of  the  future  will  be  chosen. 


— Walter  Eberhard  ’32. 


GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 


At  the  beginning  of  the  season  almost  seventy 
girls  went  out  for  B.  B.,  each  hoping  that  she  would 
make  the  squad.  After  the  first  week  of  practice, 
twenty-four  girls  were  eliminated;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  thirty  remained  in  the  race,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  week  Miss  Maurer  had  chosen  the 
eighteen  girls  who  were  to  constitute  the  squad. 
Because  a  girl  is  not  seen  in  action  every  game  or 
any  game  does  not  mean  she  is  not  a  good  basketball 
player.  The  ones  who  have  enough  pluck  to  stay  on 
all  season,  practicing  seven  hours  a  week,  and  are 
never  given  a  chance  to  participate  in  a  game  deserve 
just  as  much  credit  as  those  who  know  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  play  in  a  game.  Sometimes  the  girls  got  dis¬ 
couraged  but  they  always  turned  up  faithfully  put¬ 
ting  basketball  first  in  their  schedule  of  outside  ac¬ 
tivities.  Three  rousing  cheers  should  be  given  for  the 
bench-warmers  (as  they  insist  upon  calling  themselves)  and  also  a  tip  that  next  year 
some  one  else  will  be  in  action  playing  their  best  for  their  High  School. 


MISS  MAURER,  Coach 


— Wanda  Walter  ’32. 


Top  Row — McConnell,  Wynkoop,  W.  Walter,  Roberts,  Keppler,  Shriner. 
Second  Row — Secrist,  Travelbee,  Grant,  Egner,  Miller,  Langohr. 

Third  Row — Mullendore,  M.  Walter,  Windle,  Stamm,  Considine,  O’Connor. 


Stamm,  Grant,  Walter,  Keppler,  Secrist,  Windle. 


THE  TEAM 

December  4,  1931 — Decatur  17 — Columbia  City  21.  Uninformed  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Decatur  girls,  we  journeyed  southeast  with  dubious  minds.  They  were  good  sports  and  almost 
our  equals,  but  we  managed  to  outplay  them  in  the  last  few  seconds  and  win  a  hard  earned 
victory. 

December  11,  1931 — Auburn  21 — Columbia  City  14.  The  first  game  of  the  season  on  our 
home  floor,  and  against  our  old  time  rivals- -Auburn.  Leading  at  the  half  and  trailing  by  two 
points  in  the  last  quarter,  our  girls  were  not  able  to  stop  their  last  second’s  spurt  and  lost  a 
heartbreaking  game. 

January  9,  1932 — Garrett  19 — Columbia  City  15.  Luck 
seemed  to  be  against  us,  having  to  play  the  hardest  games  at 
the  first  of  the  season,  and  now  we  found  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  undefeated  Garrett  team.  Our  opponents 
were  outplayed  in  the  first  half,  and  the  third  quarter  ended 
with  the  score  tied. 

January  23,  1932 — Wolf  Lake  34 — Columbia  City  39. 

That  destructive  monster,  overconfidence,  seemed  to  have  us 
in  its  power,  but  we  soon  found  out  that  Wolf  Lake  was 
playing  a  better  brand  of  basketball  than  we  were,  and  they 
led  at  the  half  24-26. 

January  29,  1932 — Decatur  17 — Columbia  City  17. 

Again  we  encountered  the  strong  Decatur  team — this  time  on 
our  own  floor.  So  determined  were  the  Decatur  girls  to 
avenge  their  earlier  defeat  that  neither  team  was  able  to  out¬ 
play  the  other,  and  after  a  rough  game  the  score  stood  at 
17  all. 

February  13,  1932 — Churubusco  16 — Columbia  City  26. 

Because  they  had  defeated  Wolf  Lake  by  a  greater  margin 
than  we  had,  we  anticipated  a  hard  game. 

February  27,  1932 — Huntington  Township  5 — Columbia 
City  52.  A  game  was  scheduled  with  Clear  Creek  for  this 
date,  but  because  of  illness,  Huntington  Township  consented 
to  come  in  their  stead.  WANDA  WALTER,  Captain 


I 


GIRLS’  INDIVIDUALS 


D ’MARIS  SECRIST — Miracles  will  happen  and  here’s  by  far  the  best  example  of 
such  in  frequent  events — “Sec,”  a  freshmen,  is  one  of  the  best  and  cleanest 
guards  that  has  ever  played  on  a  Columbia  City  sextet.  Never  crabbing,  “Sec” 
takes  defeat  and  victory  in  the  same  spirit.  Would  that  more  of  us  could  have 
such  a  disposition  as  this. 

ARDITH  KEPPLER — “Ard”  is  our  tall  center.  Opposing  centers  often  had  the  ad' 
vantage  over  her  in  height,  but  never  in  speed.  Even  though  she  was  hindered 
somewhat  by  a  weak  knee,  Ard  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  players  on  the 
team.  She’s  just  a  Junior,  so  watch  her  next  year! 

MARGARET  TRAVELBEE — An  accurate  shot  and  sub  forward,  “Marge”  places 
her  name  among  the  first  ten.  Although  she  didn’t  often  get  a  chance  to  prove 
her  ability  in  games,  she  often  did  in  practice.  One  needn’t  be  afraid  to  bet  on 
her  next  year.  “Marge,”  too,  is  a  Junior. 

VICTORIA  STAMM — Basketball  games  are  one  of  the  few  things  that  “Tory” 
takes  seriously  in  her  ever  smiling  nature.  Shorter  than  most  of  her  opponents, 
she  nevertheless  consistently  outplayed  most  of  them.  “Tory”  keeps  up  the 
spirits  of  the  entire  squad  by  her  pleasant  personality  and  familiar  chuckles. 
Luck  to  you  always,  Victoria. 

MINA  WINDLE — With  a  keen  eye  for  the  basket,  and  basketball  ability  that  seems 
to  run  in  the  family,  “Andy”  proved  her  valuable  worth  to  the  team  this  year. 
A  good  sport,  a  clean  player,  and  a  reliable  forward,  she  did  her  part  to  make 
the  season  a  successful  one.  A  Senior  this  year,  she  has  played  her  last  game  on 
the  hardwood  for  C.  C.  H.  S.  Here’s  wishing  you  success,  Mina! 

ALBERTA  O’CONNOR — “Al”  was  the  smallest  member  on  the  squad,  but  just  try 
and  keep  up  with  her!  Fast  as  lightning  “Al”  got  the  ball  to  the  forwards.  She 
played  side  center  and  never  ceased  her  speed.  The  Junior  class  claims  her,  so 
beware,  opponents! 

MARY  LANGOHR — A  reliable  sub  and  excellent  guard,  “Pussy”  surprised  her  op' 
ponents  by  keeping  pace  with  them,  and  managing  always  to  interfere  with  them 
when  they  attempted  to  shoot  for  a  basket.  She  proved  her  worth  at  Decatur, 
where  she  played  an  outstanding  game,  and  was  a  big  factor  in  winning.  Mary 
is  lost  through  graduation  and  we  regret  to  see  her  go. 

WANDA  WALTER — “Wanda  Lee”  better  known  to  everyone  as  “sure-shot' 
Walter.”  Wanda  was  our  most  worthy  captain  and  gave  her  very  best  to  the 
team.  The  High  School  will  lose  a  very  valuable  player  when  she  graduates  this 
spring.  Thanks  for  the  good  work,  Wanda! 

GWENEVERE  WYNKOOP — Whenever  “Ard’s”  knee  gave  out,  “Gwenie”  was 
called  upon  to  take  her  place.  This  she  accomplished  well,  and  she  gives  great 
promise  of  becoming  a  future  star.  “Gwenie”  enters  her  name  on  the  Sopho' 
more  list. 

ELIZABETH  GRANT — “Liz”  ran  center  with  “Ard.”  Tall  and  swift  she  out 
played  her  opponents  in  every  game.  Never  tired,  she  used  every  bit  of  her  ex' 
cellent  playing  ability  toward  winning  the  game.  “Liz”  has  two  more  years  in 
which  to  exhibit  her  basketball  ability. 


— Wanda  Walter  ’32. 


Forwards — Mullendore,  Travelbee.  Guards — \Vyn\oop,  Roberts. 

Centers — O’Connor,  Keppler.  Subs — ~H.ortham,  Corbin. 

INTRA-MURAL  TOURNAMENT 

The  Girls’  Inter-Class  Tournament  was  held  again  this  year  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Maurer,  the  Girls’  High  School  Basketball  coach,  who  selected  captains  from  each  class  to  draw 
players  for  the  teams. 

This  tournament  was  held  to  instill  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play.  Great  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  every  girl  who  participated.  Any  girl  was  eligible  to  play  and 
no  one  was  barred  on  account  of  her  inability. 

The  games  were  free  to  everyone  and  a  great  number  of  people  attended  them.  Miss  Mary 
Gallivan  acted  as  referee,  Phyllis  Keiser,  official  time-keeper,  and  Eleanor  DeVol,  official  score- 
keeper. 

The  games  were  so  arranged  that  two  teams  played  each  night.  The  first  game  of  the 
tournament  was  between  the  Seniors  and  Sophomores.  This  game  was  not  a  close  game,  the 
Seniors  winning  by  a  large  score. 

The  next  game  was  played  the  same  night  between  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors.  This  was 
really  an  exciting  and  close  game;  one  game  in  which  the  victory  was  undecided,  but  the  Juniors 
came  out  victorious. 

On  the  following  evening  the  Juniors  clashed  with  the  Sophomores,  winning  an  easy  victory. 
The  Seniors  fell  next  in  line  against  the  fighting  Freshmen.  This  was  a  hard  battle  for  the 
Seniors  were  handicapped  by  having  only  five  players  on  the  team.  This  game  was  very  close, 
but  the  Freshmen  won  by  a  few  points  only. 

The  next  games  were  between  the  Seniors  and  Juniors,  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  Both 
games  were  clean,  close,  hard-fought,  and  won  only  by  a  few  point  margin. 

The  winners,  who  were  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen,  played  the  following  evening  for  the 
championship.  This  game  which  was  anticipated  to  be  a  close  and  exciting  one  was  merely  just 
another  victory  lor  the  dominating  Juniors.  Although  the  Freshmen  gave  the  Juniors  strong  op¬ 
position  they  cou  d  not  overcome  the  large  score  the  Juniors  had  accumulated.  The  Freshmen 
deserve  honor  and  praise  for  the  record  which  they  made  for  themselves.  The  winning  Tumors 
were  crowned  the  champions! 


- — Victoria  Stamm  ’32. 


Top  Row — DeVol,  R.  Shinbeckler,  F.  Shinbeckler,  Clugston,  Roe,  Berwert,  Maloney,  Hoard, 
Bloom,  Rice. 

Second  Row — Coover,  Zeigler,  Kling,  Secrist,  Windle,  Anderson,  Clark,  Fry,  Pence,  Nelson. 

BASEBALL 

After  successful  seasons  in  football  and  basketball  the  Columbia  City  athletics 
are  turning  their  attention  to  baseball  in  high  hopes  of  success  here  also.  Baseball 
completes  the  athletic  program  of  C.  C.  H.  S.  and  has  not  a  few  interested  backers. 
However  the  game  does  not  seem  to  be  as  popular  in  high  schools  as  it  should  be. 

The  crack  of  the  bat  as  it  connects  with  the  “horse  hide,”  the  cloud  of  dust 
arising  as  a  runner  slides  safely  into  the  base,  the  sight  of  the  ball  sailing  high  out 
over  the  outfielders,  plus  the  continual  chatter  of  the  players,  give  the  baseball  fan  as 
big  a  thrill  as  the  followers  of  football  receive  from  a  long  run  by  some  star.  Base¬ 
ball  is  the  game  of  the  masses  and  will  enjoy  increased  popularity  in  high  school  as 
soon  as  the  students  appreciate  the  skill  required  by  the  game. 

While  it  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  season  it  is  a  fairly  safe 
guess  that  they  will  have  success. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  players  from  last  year’s  squad  and  all  seem  eager  and 
willing  in  the  workouts.  With  “Abe’s”  coaching  they  should  develop  into  a  credit¬ 
able  team. 

“Spinny”  Spencer,  the  ex-baseball  player,  whose  officiating  of  local  games  has 
been  satisfactory  to  both  teams  in  the  past  is  ready  to  handle  all  local  games  again 
this  year. 

All  in  all  it  looks  like  a  typical  C.  C.  H.  S.  season  ahead,  with  all  the  fight,  dash 
and  color  of  former  years. 


SCHEDULE 
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BASEBALL  SCORES,  1931 
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CONTESTS 
and  CLUBS 


Top  Row — Mr.  Smiley,  Harry  Travelbee,  Lewis  Luckenbill,  Wanda  Walter,  Margaret  Travelbee, 
Miss  Flora,  Mrs.  Shull,  John  Clark. 

Second  Row — Franklin  Bridge,  D’Maris  Palmer,  Bill  Thompson,  Donald  Helfrich,  Robert  Rup- 
ley,  Dorothy  Sheets,  Franklin  Waterfall,  Margaret  Scott,  Margaret  Young. 


BOOSTERS’  CLUB 

The  Boosters'  Club  is  an  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  planning  pep  meetings 
and  preparing  for  each  athletic  contest  throughout  the  year.  This  year  the  twelve 
members  chosen  from  the  four  classes  selected  the  following  officers  and  faculty  ad- 
visors:  Wanda  Walter,  president;  John  Clark,  vice-president;  D’Maris  Palmer,  secre¬ 
tary;  Franklin  Bridge,  treasurer;  Miss  Flora  and  Mrs.  Shull,  advisors. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  was  that  of  selecting  yell  leaders.  The  boosters,  after  hav¬ 
ing  witnessed  various  yell  tryouts,  chose  Harry  Reed  and  Sam  Slusser.  Another 
task  was  that  of  decorating  with  colors  of  the  two  schools  before  each  game.  The 
most  perplexing  task  however,  proved  to  be  arranging  interesting  and  unusual  pep 
meetings.  Each  member  of  the  club  was  given  opportunity  to  preside  over  at  least  one 
pep  session,  and  different  teachers,  students  and  interested  citizens  aided  so  much 
with  their  words  of  encouragement  and  created  so  much  enthusiasm  that  our  basket¬ 
ball  varsity  was  boosted  on  to  the  state  and  ended  a  very  successful  season  by  play- 
its  final  game  in  the  state  tournament. 

’32. 


Lewis  Luckenbill 


Top  Row — Marie  Thomas,  Ellouise  Shoenauer,  Betty  Perry,  Joy  Hively,  Margretta  Shoemaker, 
Iras  Johnston,  Mary  E.  Hedges,  Kathryn  Riley,  Doris  Anderson,  Vera  Barrett,  Treva 
Julian,  Catherine  Cullimore,  D'Maris  Secrist,  Maxine  Kilgore,  Dorothy  Wright. 

Second  Row — Mabel  Miller,  Ruth  Hawn,  Fairy  Knisely,  Frances  Schrader,  Martha  Ellen  Leaman, 
Margaret  Perry,  Melba  Walter,  Irma  McCoy,  Ruth  Hively,  Margaret  Lawrence. 

Third  Row — Maxine  Greggory,  Margaret  Staley,  Blanche  Hively,  Natalie  Hoover,  Harriet  Nelson, 
Miss  Little,  Margaret  Kessler,  Helen  Phillips,  Mildred  Hartsough,  Joyce  Barrett. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CLUB 

The  Home  Economics  Club  has  witnessed  another  enjoyable  term  of  school. 

There  were  thirty  freshmen,  sophomore,  and  junior  girls  in  the  club  this  year.  The  course  was 
divided  into  two  paits,  the  forenoon  section  and  the  afternoon  section.  The  subjects  taught 
were:  Foods  I,  Clothing  I,  Biology,  Foods  II,  Home  and  income  management,  and  Clothing  II. 
Miss  Little  acted  as  teacher  and  club  advisor,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Treva 
Julian,  president;  Katherine  Cullimore,  vice-president;  Kathryn  Riley,  secretary;  Melba  Walter, 
treasurer. 

During  the  term  the  club  worked  to  raise  money  for  the  treasury.  We  sold  theater  tickets, 
sold  pencils,  and  served  a  dinner  for  the  teachers.  With  this  money  we  purchased  books,  cab¬ 
inets,  and  curtains  for  the  kitchen.  Besides  this,  we  helped  make  costumes  for  the  Washington 
Bicentennial  Pageant  and  other  plays. 

Club  meetings,  some  of  which  were  business  meetings,  others  purely  social  were  held  once  a 
month.  At  these  meetings  scrapbooks  for  children  were  made.  Curtains  for  the  kitchen  were 
made,  and  refurnishing  of  the  girls’  rest  room  was  accomplished  by  the  club.  Other  pleasure 
meetings  were  those  in  celebration  of  Christmas  and  Wasnington’s  birthday  for  which  the  Home 
Economics  Club  and  Vocational  Agriculture  Club  held  a  party.  Each  spring  the  two  clubs  spend 
a  day  on  a  picnic  at  some  lake.  In  April,  our  club  serves  a  banquet  in  honor  of  our  mothers 
and  graduating  seniors  who  have  been  members  of  our  club. 

Last  year  our  club  joined  the  Indiana  State  Home  Economics  Club.  This  year,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Charles  Thompson,  we  were  able  to  send  two  delegates  and  two  representatives 
to  the  state  meeting  which  is  held  each  year  in  October  at  Indianapolis.  Those  who  went  on  the 
trip  were:  Ruth  Hively,  Iras  Johnston,  Kathryn  Riley,  Irma  McCoy,  and  Miss  Little.  Mrs. 
Thompson  furnished  the  transportation. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  library  of  Arsenal  Technical  High  School  and  the  speaker  of 
the  day  was  Mrs.  Minnie  Schmitt  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  spoke  on  the  World’s  Fa¬ 
mous  Women,  their  life  work,  and  their  styles  of  clothing.  She  illustrated  the  clothing  worn  by 
these  women  of  the  past  with  an  interesting  display  of  wax  figures  which  were  dressed  in  the 
style  of  clothing  which  each  of  them  wore. 

Green  and  tea  rose  were  chosen  as  state  club  colors,  and  the  motto  which  was  chosen  was, 
“Service  to  others  through  us.” 

The  club  has  progressed  greatly  since  its  organization  in  1930. 

We  all  look  forward  to  its  further  advancement  and  success  in  attaining  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 


- — Iras  Johnston  ’33. 


Top  Row — Paul  Warnick,  Walter  Pontzius,  Chauncey  Hill,  Roland  Burns,  Edward  Fenker,  Mr. 

Grabill,  Charles  Schrader,  Ronald  Kerch,  Ross  Engle. 

Second  Row-  Byron  Miller,  Russell  McKinney,  Clinton  Shoemaker,  Francis  Bowsman,  Emmett 
Bowie,  Marshall  Wolfe,  Guy  Smith,  DeWayne  Dimick. 

Third  Row — Robert  McKinney,  Orville  Knisely,  Julius  Karst,  Jay  Crawford,  Robert  Harsh' 
barger,  Marshall  Fisher,  Daniel  McKinney,  Homer  Schipper. 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

A  few  years  ago,  Henry  Groseclose  of  Virginia,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  national  or' 
ganization  of  boys  taking  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school,  to  be  known  as  the  Future  Farm' 
ers  of  America.  Since  the  date  of  its  founding  the  F.  F.  A.  has  grown  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  2,500  Chapters  in  the  United  States  and  17  in  Hawaii.  Columbia  City  Chapter  was 
the  fifth  to  be  organized  in  Indiana  and  received  its  Chapter  on  October  19,  1929. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  promote  vocational  agriculture,  create  an  interest  in 
rural  life,  establish  thrift  among  its  members,  provide  wholesale  entertainment  and  instruction, 
cultivate  cooperative  effort,  and  to  develop  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  a  Future  Farmer 
should  possess. 

There  are  four  degrees  of  membership  and  all  are  based  on  achievement.  The  first  degree 
is  known  as  the  Green  Hand  degree  and  any  boy  enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture  having  a 
satisfactory  program  of  farm  practice  is  eligible  when  voted  in  by  the  Chapter.  The  second  de' 
gree  is  known  as  the  Future  Farmer  degree  and  may  be  awarded  the  second  year  after  having 
satisfactory  completed  one  year  of  work  and  deposited  or  invested  $25  in  farming  as  a  result  of 
the  first  year  s  activity.  The  third  depree  is  the  Hoosier  Farmer  degree  and  can  be  conferred 
only  by  the  State  Congress  of  Future  Farmers.  This  degree  requires  superior  ability  in  ledaer- 
ship  and  scholastic  attainment  and  $200  invested  in  farming.  Only  twenty'one  boys  in  Indiana 
have  been  awarded  this  degree  and  two  of  them  are  members  of  our  local  Chapter,  Emmett  Bowie 
and  Ross  Engle.  The  fourth  degree,  known  as  the  American  Farmer  degree,  is  much  higher  in 
its  requirements  and  is  awarded  at  the  National  F.  F.  A.  Congress. 

The  activities  of  the  Chapter  in  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  include  an  annual  Father 
and  Son  banquet,  pest  contest,  egg  show,  steak  roast,  summer  camp,,  district  banquet,  inter- 
chapter  basketball,  Ping  Pong  tournament,  co-operative  orchard,  and  baseball.  In  addition  to  the 
above  the  Chapter  conferred  the  degree  work  for  the  Montpelier  High  School  Chapter  installa¬ 
tion,  sent  Francis  Bowsman  and  Ross  Engle  to  the  State  Congress  at  Lafayette  last  fall  and  Dale 
Fisher  and  Ross  Engle  to  the  Leadership  Conference  for  Rural  Youth  at  Lafayette  during  the 
summer. 

Last  spring  our  vocational  agriculture  department  received  State  recognition  by  being  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Education  Department  of  Purdue  University  as  one  of  eight  teacher-training  cen¬ 
ters  for  Purdue  seniors. 

For  our  success  in  all  of  the  above  activities,  our  fine  laboratory  and  class  rooms,  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  our  adviser  and  capable  instructor,  T.  M.  Grabill. 

- — Ross  Engle  ’32,  Reporter. 


Above — Ross  Engle,  reporter;  Bryon  Miller,  treasurer;  Francis  Bowsman,  president;  Mr.  Grabill, 
sponsor;  Chauncey  Hill,  secretary;  Russell  McKinney,  vice-president. 

Below — F.  Bowsman,  M.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Grabill,  R.  Kerch,  O.  Knisely. 
tront  Row — J.  Crawford,  C.  Shoemaker,  J.  Karst. 

OFFICERS  OF  COLUMBIA  CITY  F.  F.  A. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Chapter  last  September  we  found  that  some  of  our  officers 
were  lost  along  with  the  class  of  ’31.  We  have  a  very  capable  group  of  officers  this  year  the 
likeness  of  which  appears  above.  Francis  Bowsman  was  elected  president;  Russell  McKinney, 
vice-president;  Chauncey  Hill,  secretary;  Dale  Fisher,  treasurer;  Ross  Engle,  reporter;  and  T.  M. 
Grabill,  advisor.  Dale  Fisher  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  school  because  of  illness  and  Byron 
Miller  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

— Ross  Engle  ’32,  Reporter. 

F.  F.  A.  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

The  games  played  with  other  Chapters  are  as  follows: 

Columbia  City  F.  F.  A.  — 

Columbia  City  F.  F.  A. 

Columbia  City  F.  F.  A.  — 

Columbia  City  F.  F.  A.  — 

— Clinton  Shoemaker  ’34. 
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F. 
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12 

vs. 
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F. 

F. 

A.  — 
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13 
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Warsaw 

F. 

F. 

A.  — 

—  9 

There 

Top  Row — Adele  Daniel,  Hazel  Amber,  Ethel  Chapman,  Franklin  Dillman,  Amy  Frank,  Robert 
McNagney,  Miss  Butler. 


Second  Row — Franklin  Bridge,  Marian  Northam,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Margaret  Young,  Carol 
Chapman. 


LA  SOCIETE  FRANCAISE 

After  putting  out  twenty-three  issues  of  this  annual  \£e,  charter  members  of  the  newly 
founded  “La  Societe  Francaise”  (there  is  a  French  dictionary  in  the  library)  feel  that  it  has  been 
a  serious  error  not  to  have  thought  before  of  a  French  Club.  Even  a  freshman  has  a  vague  idea 
of  what  the  McLallen  Contest  is,  and  juniors  and  seniors  as  a  whole  have  debating  well  in  hand. 
It  is  a  natural  thing  for  them  to  do.  French  is  an  entirely  different  matter;  it  is  a  very  difficult 
language  and  for  the  benefit  of  enlightenment  we,  Marian  Northam,  Franklin  Bridge,  Bob  Mc- 
Nagny,  Hazel  Amber,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Ethel  Chapman,  Carol  Chapman  Adele  Daniel,  Franklin 
Dillman,  and  Margaret  Young,  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Miss  Butler  have  organized  this 
much  needed  institution.  We  have  a  president,  Franklin  Bridge,  a  vice-president,  Bob  McNagny, 
a  secretary-treasurer,  Adele  Daniel  and  a  charter.  We  meet  every  other  Tuesday,  when  we 
struggle  to  develop  our  linguistic  abilities  so  that  we  may  distinguish  ourselves  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  French  Revolution  in  history  class,  and  contemptuously  translate  for  our  less 
learned  classmates  that  smattering  of  French  found  maliciously  glaring  out  at  us  at  the  climax  of 
the  new  novel.  Next  year  we  sincerely  hope  that  more  of  you  ambitious  people  (and  that's 
putting  it  mildly)  will  think  the  situation  over  and  enroll  for  French  class  and  French  Club. 
You'll  enjoy  it  and  it  will  improve  you  both  mentally  and  physically.  Also  you  get  a  full  credit 
for  it.  No  this  isn’t  an  advertisement. 


— Adele  Daniel 


'34. 


Top  Row — Sam  Windle,  Everett  Secrist,  John  Clark,  Kenneth  Bordner,  Verlin  McClain,  Irene 
Edington,  Lewis;  Luckenbill,  Franklin  Dillman,  Marvin  Clark,  Kenneth  DePoy,  Robert 
Zeigler,  Paul  McClain,  Alfred  Fry,  Dick  Meyers,  Walter  Eberhard. 

Second  Row — George  Linvill,  Louise  Erne,  Ruth  Glassett,  Dortha  Mullendore,  Margaret  Travel' 
bee,  Lewis  Palmer,  Hazel  Amber,  Wanda  Walter,  Miss  McConnell,  Willodean  Egner, 
Evelyn  Sheets. 

Third  Row — D'Maris  Palmer,  Ethel  Chapman,  Nancy  Field,  Mary  Langohr,  Victoria  Stamm, 
Lucile  Conrad,  Willodean  Goodman,  Elizabeth  Clark,  Marilynn  McNagney,  Margaret 
Scott. 


WIGS  AND  CUES 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  Dramatic  Art  Class  organized  a  social  club  spon- 
sored  by  Miss  McConnell.  We  had  a  meeting  and  selected  the  following  officers;  President, 
Lewis  Palmer;  vice-president,  Everett  Secrist;  secretary,  Nancy  Field;  treasurer,  Mary  Langohr. 
A  committee  was  appointed  and  selected  M  Wigs  and  Cues”  as  the  name  for  our  club;  “wigs” 
representing  the  dramatic  side  and  “cues”  the  social  side.  The  club  is  composed  of  thirty'six 
students  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  who  are  taking  Dramatic  Art. 

Although  practice  for  our  play  productions  and  various  other  school  activities  have  taken 
most  of  our  time,  we  have  had  several  enjoyable  parties.  The  first  one  was  held  at  the  City  Hall 
with  nearly  a  hundred  percent  attendance.  The  entertainment  committee  had  some  interesting 
games  and  contests  planned  in  which  everyone  could  participate.  As  an  extra  feature  Dick 
Meyers  gave  a  reading. 

Our  Christmas  party  at  the  home  of  Elizabeth  Clark  was  a  “kid  party.”  Everyone  brought 
“kid  gifts”  which,  after  we  had  played  with  them  to  our  hearts'  content,  we  gave  to  Mrs.  Clark 
to  distribute  to  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  community.  Miss  McConnell  made  the  sweetest- 
looking  kid  with  her  long  black  curls  tied  with  a  huge  bow  of  ribbon  of  brilliant  hue.  Our  last 
party,  a  hard  times  party,  was  at  the  home  of  Marilyn  McNagny.  Contests  and  Bunco  formed 
the  amusement  for  the  evening. 

We  feel  that  our  year  in  Dramatic  Art  under  the  able  directorship  of  Miss  McConnell  has 
been  of  real  benefit.  The  parties  our  club  has  had  have  put  just  the  spice  we  needed  into  our 
school  year  to  make  it  a  happy  one. 


Nancy  Field  '32. 


Top  Row — James  Coover,  John  Clark,  John  Schumaker,  Franklin  Dillman,  Henry  Braddock,  Iras 
Johnston,  Miss  Thornburgh. 

Second  Row — Phyllis  Keiser,  Melba  Walter,  Carl  Smith,  Marilynn  McNagny,  Ruth  Glassett, 
Russell  McKinney,  Frances  Smith. 

THE  FORUM 

The  Forum  was  organized  for  another  year’s  work  on  October  20.  Henry  Braddock  was 
chosen  president;  Franklin  Dillman,  vice-president;  and  Marilyn  McNagny,  secretary.  The  local 
organization  is  a  member  of  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  Debating  League  and  of  the  Indiana 
State  League.  This  year  the  subject  used  for  debate  in  both  leagues  was:  Resolved  that  the 
several  states  should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  events  of  the  year  was  the  debate  conference  held  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  was  attended  by  five  hundred  debaters  from  Indiana  high  schools.  The  Forum  sent 
ten  representatives  to  this  convention. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  group  was  divided  into  four  teams.  The  first  teams 
represented  the  school  in  inter-scholastic  debates,  while  the  second  teams  debated  with  each  other, 
furnished  opposition  for  the  first  teams,  and  also  held  one  non-decision  each  with  outside 
schools.  That  experience  gained  this  year  will  be  of  value  as  a  basis  for  next  year’s  work.  One 
team,  the  first  negative,  was  undefeated  throughout  the  season. 


FIRST  TEAM 
Affirmative 
[ohn  Clark 
John  Schumaker 
Henry  Braddock 


FIRST  TEAM 
Negative 
Ruth  Glassett 
James  Coover 
Carl  Smith 


SECOND  TEAM 
Affirmative 
Melba  Walter 
Iras  Johnston 
Franklin  Dillman 
Alternate 


SECOND  TEAM 
Negative 

Russell  McKinney 
Marilynn  McNagny 
Frances  Smith 
Phyllis  Keiser, 


Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Columbia 


City  Negative 

THE 

VS 

SCHEDULE 

Warsaw  Affirmative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

VS 

North  Side  Negative 

Lost 

City  Negative 

VS 

Huntington  Affirmative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

VS 

Central  Negative 

Lost 

City  Affirmative 

VS 

Wabash  Negative 

Won 

City  Negative 

VS 

Wabash  Affirmative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

VS 

Elkhart  Negative 

Lost 

City  Negative 

VS 

Elkhart  Affirmative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

VS 

Huntington  Negative 

Lost 
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vs 
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Churubusco  Negative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

vs 

Lost 

City  Negative 

vs 

Ohurubusco  Affirmative 

Won 

City  Affirmative 

vs 

Decatur  Negative 

Lost 

City  Negative 

vs 

Decatur  Affirmative 

Won 
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Top  Row — Frieda  Wynkoop,  Helen  Corbin,  Mary  L.  Shriner,  Margery  Gregg,  Mildred  Shepherd, 
Louise  Erne,  Marvin  Clark,  Don  Giassett,  Carl  Harris,  Walter  Sickafoose. 

Second  Row — Victoria  Stamm,  Evelyn  Traster,  Margretta  Shoemaker,  Doris  Gawthrop,  Willo' 
dean  Goodman,  Lucille  Conrad,  Inez  Clemmons,  Charlotte  Trout. 

Third  Row — Esther  Bump,  Doris  Traster,  Madge  Harrold,  Alberta  O’Connor,  Lois  Magley, 
D’Maris  Palmer,  Gertrude  Simon,  Alice  Corbin,  Miss  Heal. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

This  year  ten  members  of  last  year’s  Commercial  Club  once  again  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  higher  standard  of  achievement  in  the  commercial  activities  of  the  high  school. 
In  order  to  become  a  member  of  this  club  one  must  type  at  a  rate  of  forty  words  per  minute  for 
ten  of  fifteen  minutes  with  not  more  than  five  errors,  or  take  a  shorthand  dictation  with  a 
95%  accuracy. 

The  ten  members  who  organized  this  club  were:  Charlotte  Trout,  Victoria  Stamm,  Mary 
Langohr,  D’Maris  Palmer,  Frieda  Wynkoop,  Madge  Harrold,  Willodean  Goodman,  Louise  Erne, 
Doris  Traster,  Margaretta  Shoemaker. 

Others  who  have  qualified  are:  Mary  Lois  Shriner,  Doris  Gawthrop,  Evelyn  Traster,  Helen 
Corbin,  Esther  Bump,  Lois  Magley,  Walter  Sickafoose,  Mildred  Shepherd,  Don  Giassett,  Margery 
Gregg,  Inez  Clemmons,  Hazel  Amber,  Alberta  O’Connor,  Marvin  Clark,  Lucille  Conrad,  Carl 
Harris. 

The  club  holds  its  meetings  every  two  weeks,  alternating  social  and  business  meetings.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  last  year: 

Charlotte  Trout — President. 

Victoria  Stamm — Vice'President. 

Mary  Langohr — Secretary. 

D’Maris  Palmer — Treasurer. 

Owing  to  the  departure  of  Mary  Langohr  from  school  the  club  elected  Doris  Gawthrop  to 
act  as  secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Miss  Heal,  Commercial  teacher,  has  proved  to  be  a  capable  director.  Through  her  efforts 
the  club  has  achieved  much. 

We  hope  that  the  Commercial  Club  will  be  carried  on  as  successfully  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 


— D’Maris  Palmer  ’32. 


Amy  Frank,  Vergil  Hamilton,  Marjorie  McConnell,  Lewis  Palmer,  D’Maris  Palmer,  Joe  Roe, 
John  Schumaker,  Carl  Smith,  Phil  Maloney,  Billy  Bloom,  Marilynn  McNagny,  James 
Coover. 

Winners — First  Prize,  $10,  Carl  Smith;  Second  Prize,  $7.50,  D’  Maris  Palmer;  Third 
Prize,  $5,  Joe  Roe;  Fourth  Prize,  $2.50,  John  Schumaker. 

THE  McLALLEN  CONTEST 

Nineteen  years  ago,  a  prominent  resident  of  our  city,  originated  a  contest  and  offered  prises 
to  high  school  students  interested  in  public  speaking  and  oratory.  At  first  few  orators  entered 
and  only  one  contest  was  held,  but  the  interest  soon  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  now  a 
preliminary  elimination  contest  is  necessary.  As  interest  increases  year  after  year  it  becomes 
difficult  to  find  a  new  speech  since  many  of  the  best  orations  have  been  used  time  after  time. 

It  is  not  only  the  prize  money  offered  which  attracts  many  young  speakers  but  it  is  the  value 
gained  from  the  training  that  induces  them  to  enter  this  contest.  This  form  of  oratory  is  of 
special  benefit  to  the  students  of  our  high  school  since  no  public  speaking  course  is  offered  and 
thus  a  student  may  receive  the  most  valuable  training  from  the  best  instructors  in  school.  A 
freshman  upon  entering,  though  he  fails  to  place,  will  receive  valuable  training  through  the  next 
three  years  of  his  attempts. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  a  contest  will  eventually  wear  out,  twenty-seven  students 
entered  the  nineteenth  annual  McLallen  contest  this  year.  It  got  under  way  with  the  Freshmen 
preliminaries  March  7.  the  next  evening  the  Sophomores  and  Juniors  talked,  follov/ed  by  the 

Seniors  on  Wednesday  evening.  The  winners  of  the  pre- 
liminaries  are  as  follows: 

Freshmen — Phil  Maloney,  Billy  Bloom;  Sophomores — 
Marjorie  McConnell,  Virgil  Hamilton;  Juniors,  Joseph  Roe, 
Marilyn  McNagny;  Seniors — D’Maris  Palmer,  James  Coover. 

However,  a  rule  of  this  contest  provides  for  the  selection 
of  four  contestants  at  large.  Among  these  were  three  Seniors 
and  a  Junior:  Lewis  Palmer,  Carl  Smith,  John  Schumaker  and 
Amy  Frank. 

The  judges  for  these  preliminary  contests  were  Mr. 
Herbert  Ih rig.  Miss  Mary  Hallowell  and  Miss  Hazel  White- 
leather. 

The  finals  wete  held  in  the  Marshall  Memorial  Hall  at 
7:45  on  Friday  evening,  March  11. 

The  originator,  Mr.  E.  L.  McLallen,  will  probably  never 
realize  the  benefit  that  the  small  army  of  orators  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  result  of  his  interest  in  public  speaking.  Only 
those  who  have  participated  will  realize  the  good  in  such  an 
oratorical  contest.  The  memory  of  participating,  of  learning 
a  great  classic,  will  linger  with  these  speakers  as  long  as  they 
live. 

— Johnny  Schumaker  ’32. 


MR.  E.  L.  McLALLEN 
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Iras  Johnston,  Joe  Roe,  Carl  Smith,  John  Schumaker,  James  Coover,  Frances  Smith. 

Winners — John  Schumaker,  First  Place,  $15;  Carl  Smith,  Second  Place,  $10;  James 
Coover,  Third  Place,  $5. 


THE  ARCHER  CONTEST 

The  third  annual  Josiah'Alice  Archer  Contest  was  held  on  April  26  in  the  high 
school  assembly.  This  contest  is  made  possible  through  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  Mr.  Mark  Archer  of  Indianapolis.  This  contest  is  arousing  more  interest  each 
year.  This  year  a  fair  sued  crowd  was  on  hand  to  hear  the  six  speakers  give  their 
orations. 

Each  contestant  must  write  his  own  speech  and  deliver  it.  The  subject  matter 
must  deal  with  some  phase  of  love  and  undertaking  between  parents  and  children  and 
how  best  a  close  relationship  can  be  developed  between  them. 

Mr.  Archer,  the  originator  of  this  contest  ,was 
present  for  the  first  time.  After  the  prices  were 
awarded,  Mr.  Archer  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  everyone  present.  FJe 
said  that  he  had  originated  the  contest  in  memory  of 
his  father  and  as  a  tribute  to  “the  sweetest  little 
woman  in  the  world,”  his  mother.  His  mother  at' 
tended  the  contest  with  him. 

The  contestants  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Archer 
for  what  this  contest  has  done  for  them.  The  pur' 
pose  of  this  contest  is  to  benefit  high  school  boys  and 
girls  not  only  by  giving  training  in  public  speaking 
but  by  helping  them  to  be  a  little  more  thoughtful 
and  appreciative  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  I  hope 
that  in  years  to  come  more  boys  and  girls  will  realize 
the  value  of  this  contest  and  even  more  interest  will 
be  taken  in  it  than  has  been  taken  this  year. 

— James  Coover  ’32. 
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JAMES  COOVER  ALICE  FRANK  CARL  SMITH 

Constitution  Oratorical  Constitution  Essay  Discussion  Contest 


THE  CONSTITUTION  CONTEST 

On  Wednesday,  January  28,  the  Constitution  Oratorical  Contest  was  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  Columbia  City  High.  The  contest  was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Wilson,  head  of  the  history  department.  James  Coover,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “The  Federal  Appointive  Power”  won  first  place,  and  thus  became  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  county  contest,  in  which  he  won  third  place.  Other  entries  in  the 
local  contest  were:  Ruth  Glassett,  Amy  Frank,  and  Carl  Smith. 

In  the  Essay  Contest  Alice  Frank  won  first  place  and  Elizabeth  Clark  second. 
The  essay  written  by  Alice  was  entered  in  the  County  Contest  and  won  third  place. 

- — Amy  Frank  ’33. 


THE  DISCUSSION  CONTEST 

The  Discussion  Contest  is  sponsored  by  Indiana  University  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  study  of  questions  of  current  interest  and  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  ability  in  public  speaking.  The  subject  this  year  was  Compulsory  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance.  Each  speaker  was  given  an  eight  minute  constructive  speech  in 
which  to  develop  his  argument,  and  a  four  minute  extemporaneous  speech  for  re¬ 
futation.  Carl  Smith  represented  this  high  school  in  the  county  contest  and  won  the 
silver  medal  given  for  second  place. 


Algebra 

ROBERT  FRANCE  JOHN  EDINGTON 
Representatives  in  District 


Geometry 


GRACE  CRAMER 
Representative 
in  District 


JULIUS  SANDERS 
First  in  District 
Representative 
in  State 


THE  MATHEMATICS  CONTEST 

Columbia  City  High  School,  always  ambitious  and  progressive,  entered  the  state 
mathematics  contest  when  it  was  held  for  the  first  time  last  year. 

The  contest  was  given  again  this  year  by  the  Indiana  University  Extension  Du 
vision,  which  also  sponsors  several  other  contests  of  like  nature. 

In  1931  first  year  Algebra  was  the  only  subject  covered  by  the  contest  but  this 
year  a  second  division  covering  second  year  Plane  Geometry  was  given.  That  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  was  great  was  shown  by  the  large  number  of  them  who  entered 
the  contest.  Although  everyone  cannot  win,  the  spirit  of  competition  entering  into 
the  contest  is  enough  to  repay  one  for  the  effort  required  in  entering. 

The  winners  of  the  local  Algebra  group  were  Robert  France  and  John  Edington. 
Grace  Cramer  and  Julius  Sanders  were  the  winners  in  the  Geometry  division.  These 
pupils  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Shull  went  to  North  Manchester  for  the  district  contest 
on  Saturday,  April  2,  1932. 

The  contest  was  held  at  Manchester  College  from  10:00  A.  M.  to  11:30  A.  M. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Mathematics  Department  of  that  college.  The  ques- 
tions  were  prepared  by  Indiana  University  and  given  different  point  values  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  questions.  The  number  of  the  questions  was  such  that  no 
one  was  expected  to  get  through. 

— Julius  Sanders  ’34. 

Julius  Sanders  won  first  place  in  the  district  contest,  and  wrote  in  the  state  con¬ 
test  at  Bloomington  on  April  15.  He  did  not  place  in  the  state  contest.  First  place 
was  awarded  to  a  student  from  South  Bend. 
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ELIZABETH  CLARK 
Cicero 

First  in  District 
Representative  in  State 

MARIAN  NORTHAM 
Cicero 

Representative  in  District 

ADELE  DANIEL 
Caesar 

Representative  in  County 


FRANCES  SMITH 
First  Year 
First  in  County 
First  in  District 
Representative  in  State 

CHARLES  WHITE 
First  Year 

Representative  in  County 
JULIUS  SANDERS 
Caesar 

Second  in  County 


LATIN  CONTEST 

In  the  local  Latin  contest,  which  was  held  February  12,  forty'five  students  entered — the 
largest  number  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest  nine  years  ago.  These  forty-five  contestants 
were  divided  among  the  Freshman,  Caesar,  and  Cicero  divisions.  The  winners  of  first  and  second 
places  in  each  division  became  our  representatives  in  the  county  contest.  Frances  Smith  won 
first  in  the  first  year  division,  missing  only  one  and  one-fourth  points  out  of  one  hundrd  fifty' 
seven.  Mary  Ann  Walter  and  Franklin  Waterfall  tied  with  Charles  White  for  second  place,  but 
were  eliminated  in  a  later  contest.  Adele  Daniel  and  Julius  Sanders  won  first  and  second  places  in 
Caesar,  and  Elisabeth  Clark  and  Marian  Northam  were  the  winners  in  Cicero.  Frances  won  first 
in  the  county  contest,  and,  with  Elisabeth  and  Marian,  entered  the  district  contest  at  Fort  Wayne. 

In  the  district  contest  representatives  from  high  schools  throughout  the  northeast  section  of 
Indiana  competed  for  the  right  to  go  to  the  state  contest.  When  the  scores  were  counted,  Frances 
carried  oft  first  honors  in  the  Freshman  division,  and  Elisabeth  won  first  in  Cicero.  These  two 
went  to  Bloomington  to  represent  Columbia  City  in  the  state  contest  on  April  8 

THE  STATE  CONTEST 

We  left  Columbia  City  at  noon,  April  7,  to  get  to  Bloomington  and  to  be  rested  for  the 
contest.  A  pleasant  place  to  stay  at  the  Graham  Hotel  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  contest  had  the  next  day  all  planned  for  us.  The  contest  itself  was 
held  from  nine  until  twelve  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Student  Building.  Then  there  was 
a  luncheon  in  the  university  cafeteria.  Then  we  went  on  a  tour  of  the  campus,  going  through 
the  university  library,  which  is  the  largest  library  in  the  state,  the  Observatory,  Memorial  Hall, 
the  new  chemistry  building,  and  the  medical  laboratory.  Later  in  the  afternoon  we  were  enter' 
tamed  at  a  reception  at  the  home  of  President  William  Lowe  Bryan. 

At  six  o  clock  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Student  Building  in  honor  of  the  contestants,  at 
which  a  program  was  given  and  the  results  of  the  morning’s  contest  announced  and  the  prizes 
awarded.  r 

We  started  home  Saturday  afternoon,  coming  by  way  of  Brown  County,  where  we  spent  an 
interesting  half  hour  in  the  little  town  of  Nashville.  The  old  log  jail  was  one  of  the  things  wc 
visited.  We  also  spent  some  time  in  Indianapolis. 

We  didn’t  bring  home  any  prizes,  but  we  did  our  best  for  Columbia  City. 

— Elizabeth  Clark  ’3  3. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN— ITS  CONSTRUCTION 

AND  MAKE-UP 


Have  you  ever  wondered  just  how  the  Columbian  is  made?  An  annual  doesn’t 
simply  blossom  forth  with  the  coming  of  spring;  neither  is  it  put  together  over  night. 
The  finished  annual  represents  a  whole  year  of  work  and  cooperation,  of  the  com' 
bining  of  efforts  and  ideas.  The  purpose  of  this  description  is  to  give  a  clearer  con' 
ception  of  the  steps  involved  in  constructing  this  book,  to  reveal,  in  other  words, 
some  of  the  “inside  dope.” 

The  first  step  is  that  of  laying  out  the  book  in  sections,  major  and  minor,  deter' 
mining  in  what  sequence  each  shall  appear,  and  arranging  the  number  of  pages  for 
each  section.  Would  you  guess  that  the  large  rolled  paper  in  picture  one  is  your 
annual  in  its  first  stage?  The  large  sheet  is  ruled  off  into  small  square  sections,  each 
representing  a  page,  on  which  is  marked  the  content  of  that  page.  Later  this  entire 
layout  must  be  reconsidered  to  determine  the  exact  arrangement  of  each  page,  the 
space  to  be  allotted  to  illustrations  and  to  printed  material.  Even  page  numbers 
always  come  on  the  left'hand  side  of  the  book,  and  odd  numbers  on  the  right.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  page  “balance” — that  is,  pages  which  face  each  other 
should  have  a  certain  similarity  of  arrangement. 

The  business  policy  of  the  annual  board  demands  that  pledges  must  be  secured 
immediately  and  that  there  must  be  some  assurance  of  being  able  to  pay  for  the 
finished  product.  But  pledges  won’t  come  in  of  their  own  accord;  there  must  be 
means  of  constantly  reminding  students  that  their  pledges  are  necessary,  and  so,  as 
in  picture  two,  there  must  be  time  devoted  to  making  posters  because  “it  pays  to 
advertise.”  Many  times  organised  pledge  drives  are  found  an  advantage,  and  here  is 
full  opportunity  for  original  ideas. 

Photography  constitutes  one  of  the  main  items  in  annual  construction.  Before 
class  pictures  can  be  taken  there  must  be  obtained  from  the  office  a  list  of  students  in 
each  class  with  the  study  periods  of  each  so  that  they  can  be  assigned  a  time  for 
going  to  the  photographer.  After  the  pictures  have  been  taken  there  must  be  worked 
out  a  proportion  for  each  one.  That  is,  if  its  size  in  the  book  is  to  be  five  inches  by 
two  and  one-half  inches,  the  copy  sent  to  the  engraver  must  be  twice  as  wide  as  it 
is  high.  It  may  be  ten  inches  by  five  inches,  or  fifteen  by  seven  and  one-half,  but  the 
proportion  must  be  as  two  to  one.  The  exact  size  which  the  picture  will  be  in  the 
book  must  be  indicated  on  the  back  of  the  pictures  which  are  mounted  and  sent  to 
the  engraver.  From  these  photographs,  copper  half-tones  are  made,  and  it  is  these 
that  the  printer  uses  in  printing  the  pictures  for  the  finished  book. 

Now,  just  what  is  meant  by  the  theme  of  the  book?  The  theme  is  a  predominate 
idea  carried  out  through  the  entire  book,  an  idea  to  bind  it  together,  to  unify  it. 
This  can  be  gained  by  means  of  art  work,  photographs,  literature,  anything  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  one  topic  or  idea  which  is  being  employed  as  the  theme.  For  example,  this 
year  the  staff  decided  that  since  Columbia  City  is  situated  in  the  lake  district  the 
lakes  would  make  an  appropriate  theme.  So  you  see  in  the  opening  pages  lake 
scenes,  and  on  each  page  a  border  suggestive  of  lakes.  The  art  work  used  in  the 
Columbian  is  original  drawing  rather  than  stock  art  work  which  can  be  purchased 
from  the  printer. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN— ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAKE-UP 

(Continued  from  Page  105) 


The  literary  side  of  the  annual  is  equally  suggestive  of  research  work.  Each 
write-up  must  he  specifically  assigned  and  collected.  Many  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  this  ends  it.  But  suppose  several  grammatical  errors  have  been  made,  or 
that  the  length  of  the  write-up  does  not  correspond  with  the  space  allotted  for  it. 
Such  is  the  life  of  an  editor!  The  stories  used  in  the  literary  section  proper  are 
chosen  from  themes  produced  in  the  various  English  classes,  and  the  choosing  pro¬ 
cess  becomes  a  sort  of  selection  resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  calendar 
material  represents  a  chain  of  complicated  schemes,  often  resulting  in  such  drastic 
measures  as  ransacking  waste  paper  baskets  for  notes  and  so-called  wise  sayings. 

When  all  photography  is  finished,  when  write-ups  are  progressing,  when  the 
cover  has  been  chosen,  in  fact,  when  a  really  good  start  has  been  gained,  the  time 
arrives  to  make  the  annual  “dummy.”  The  dummy  is  simply  a  book  of  blank  pages 
into  which  are  pasted  all  pictures  and  in  which  is  indicated  the  position  for  each 
write-up.  This  dummy  is  the  printer’s  pattern.  All  printed  material,  previously 
typed,  must  be  marked  according  to  its  page  position  in  the  annual,  such  as  “copy  for 
page  forty-three.”  When  all  pages  are  arranged,  the  dummy  paged,  and  all  printed 
material  marked,  the  annual  is  ready  to  go  to  press. 

Does  this  all  seem  a  smooth,  easy  process?  Perhaps  so,  but  the  trial  comes  when 
some  unforseen  trouble  arises  which  causes  an  extra  page,  thus  necessitating  an  en¬ 
tire  rearrangement,  perhaps  a  complete  reorganisation  of  some  particular  section. 
New  divisions  in  the  book  must  always  be  begun  on  the  right-hand  page.  Imagine 
the  consternation  when  the  athletic  section  happens  to  come  to  an  end  on  page 
eighty-nine  when  it  should  end  on  eighty-eight.  Sympathize  with  the  staff  which 
has  reserved  a  space  for  a  “snow  picture”  of  the  high  school,  only  to  be  faced  with 
the  fact  that  perhaps  it  won't  snow,  and  thus  throw  off  the  page  layout.  Endeavor 
to  understand  the  feeling  bordering  discouragement  which  comes  with  the  realization 
that  there  really  are  going  to  be  about  twenty-five  more  pages  than  at  first  expected 
and  that  each  page  will  add  a  little  more  than  two  dollars  to  the  cost,  which  must  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible. 

During  all  the  turmoil  of  preparation  there  is  carried  on  a  continual  campaign 
to  get  more  pledges  and  to  get  redeemed  those  already  gained.  Receipt  books  and 
business  managers  must  ever  be  present  to  withstand  the  throngs  clamoring  to  pay 
for  their  annuals.  At  last,  on  the  day  for  distribution  of  the  books  the  staff  is  lined 
up  ready  to  exchange  brand  new  annuals  for  a  slip  of  paper  indicating  that  money 
has  been  already  received;  yes,  and  actual  cash  is  receivable  in  exchange  for  a  book. 

“One-fifty  out  of  two.  Thank  you;  we  hope  you  like  it.” 

—Margaret  Scott  ’32. 


Top  Roy — Miss  Pitman,  LaVon  Luckenbill,  Sam  Windle,  Jack  Squires,  Robert  Glassett,  John 
Edington,  Carl  Hinkle. 

Second  Row — Fay  Goodrich,  Bennie  Herr,  Franklin  Waterfall,  Frank  Hickman,  Phil  Braddock. 
Third  Row — Harry  Reed,  John  Clark,  Everett  Secrist,  Donald  Helfrich. 


BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB 

How  many  times  in  a  school  year  could  you  walk  down  the  halls  of  C.  C.  H.  S. 
and  not  hear  someone  singing?  Not  very  many.  There  are  many  students  in  the 
high  school  who  love  music,  who  like  to  sing,  and  who  do  not  lose  any  opportunity 
to  improve  their  ability. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  year  for  the  Boys’  Glee  Club.  They  have  a  rec- 
ord  group  which  includes  many  good  singers. 

During  the  year  they  gave  several  performances,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Christmas  program.  This  included  carols  by  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs  and 
by  the  band. 

The  second  was  the  Washington  Pageant,  which  included  an  operetta  by  the 
glee  clubs  and  a  play  by  the  dramatic  art  class.  In  the  operetta  there  were  dances  by 
the  Indians,  farmers,  soldiers,  and  songs  by  different  groups. 

The  third  production  was  an  operetta,  “The  Bells  of  Capistrano,”  and  the  last 
appearance  of  the  glee  clubs  was  in  the  activities  of  commencement  week. 

The  pupils  of  the  glee  clubs  owe  Miss  Pitman  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for  all 
the  hard  work  she  has  done  to  make  this  year  one  of  the  best  we  have  had.  She  was 
working  on  the  programs  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night  and  never  refused  to  help 
one  on  his  part. 


Donald  Helfrich  ’35. 


Top  Row — Marian  Northam,  Evelyn  Sheets,  Miss  Pitman,  Treva  Julian,  Lois  Roberts,  Willodean 
Egner,  Mary  Ann  Walter. 

Second  Row — Willodeane  Darr,  Margaret  Bollinger,  Marjorie  Hendrickson,  Fairy  Knisely, 
Marjorie  McConnell,  Mary  Lois  Shriner. 

Third  Row — Dorothea  Palmer,  Ethel  Chapman,  Mary  R.  Beck,  Dorothy  Moore,  Sara  Secrist, 
Annabelle  Miller,  Lois  Lower,  Dorothy  Sheets,  Vera  France. 

Fourth  Row — Mary  J.  Spohn,  Margery  Gregg,  Elsie  Considine,  Frances  Schrader,  Mary  E. 

Coover,  Ethel  Dickerson,  Mary  Lois  Schults,  Hawaii  Fry,  Gladys  Braddock,  Dorothy 
Hurd. 

Fifth  Row — Catherine  Flox,  Lois  Magley,  Kathleen  Grant,  Phyllis  Keiser,  Ruth  Bump,  Lucille 
Conrad. 


GIRLS’  GLEE  CLUB 

After  testing  thirtyffive  voices  and  placing  each  in  its  correct  place,  Miss  Pitman  surveyed 
her  group  with  an  experienced  eye.  All  ready  she  knew  what  type  of  thing  we  could  do  and 
what  good  and  bad  qualities  we  possessed.  In  a  business  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  year:  Evelyn  Sheets,  president;  Marjory  McConnell,  vice'president;  Mary  Lois 
Shriner,  secretary;  and  Marjory  Gregg,  treasurer. 

In  order  to  get  better  acquainted,  a  party  was  planned  in  the  form  of  an  initiation  for  the 
new  girls.  This,  like  all  our  social  functions,  proved  to  be  a  great  success. 

First  we  began  to  work  on  some  smaller  things  and  then  after  a  few  weeks,  prepared  a  pro' 
gram  of  more  difficult  numbers  for  Parent'Teachers’  Association.  To  the  Christmas  convocation 
presented  by  the  Glee  Clubs  and  Band,  we  contributed  a  few  selections. 

Then  for  a  few  weeks  everyone  was  hurrying — from  the  door  of  the  music  room  strains 
from  that  magnificent  old  melody,  Beethoven’s  Minuet  in  G,  came  floating.  We  were  not  only 
playing  it  but  dancing  it!  No,  we  had  not  gone  “balmy”  but  “bi'centennial.”  This  minuet,  along 
with  other  numbers  from  the  Glee  Clubs  helped  to  make  up  a  pageant  given  in  honor  of  George 
Washington  on  the  eve  of  his  birthday. 

Then,  without  a  day’s  pause  we  dismissed  the  Washington  program  and  took  up  a  much 
larger  project.  This  was  an  operetta  in  three  acts  by  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  centered  around 
an  old  monastary  in  California  called  Capistrano.  The  many  colorful  scenes  along  with  the 
beautiful  songs  and  clever  lines  made  the  “Bells  of  Capistrano”  one  of  the  most  popular  oper* 
ettas  given  in  years. 

The  Glee  Club  completed  its  successful  year  by  serving  as  the  choir  for  the  baccalaureate 
address  during  the  commencement  activities. 

— Marjory  McConnell  ’34. 
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Top  Row — Ethel  Chapman,  Hildred  Johnston,  Pauline  Sumney,  Mary  L.  Schultz,  Lois  Magley, 
Kathleen  Grant,  Mary  J.  Spohn,  Elsie  Considine,  Catherine  Flox,  Vera  France,  Mar- 
jorie  Hendrickson,  Margaret  Mullendore,  Margaret  Bollinger,  Wanda  Walter,  Mary  L. 
Shriner,  Annabelle  Born,  Ethel  Dickerson,  Esther  Born,  Sara  Secrist,  Dorothy  Hurd, 
Annabelle  Miller,  Ruth  Bump,  Marian  Northam,  Geraldine  Heinley,  Treva  Julian, 
Mildred  Hartsough. 

Second  Row — Mary  A.  Waltet,  Sam  Windlc,  Landis  Pressler,  Fairy  Knisely,  Dorothy  Moore, 
Frances  Schrader,  LeVon  Luckenbill,  Dorothea  Palmer,  Marvin  Clark,  Willodeane  Darr, 
Victoria  Stamm,  Donald  Helfrich,  Lewis  Luckenbill,  Mary  R.  Beck,  John  Clark,  Mar' 
jorie  McConnell,  Evelyn  Sheets,  John  Edington,  Everett  Secrist,  Jack  Squires,  Miss 
Pitman. 

Third  Row — Fay  Goodrich,  Frank  Hickman,  Franklin  Waterfall,  Phil  Braddock,  Bennie  Herr, 
Bob  Glassett,  Harry  Reed,  Ferman  Orcutt,  Roland  Burns,  Dick  Langohr,  John  Chap' 
man,  Paul  Russell. 


THE  BELLS  OF  CAPISTRANO 

This  story  takes  place  around  the  old  Capistrano  mission  in  Nevada.  Jake  Kraft,  the  villain, 
holds  mortgages  against  the  Ortego  ranch,  and  the  ranch  has  only  one  herd  with  which  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage.  The  land  of  which  the  Ortego  is  composed  was  once  Indian  land.  Jake  Kraft  tells 
the  Indians  that  he  will  give  them  the  land  if  they  will  drive  the  herd  away.  The  Indians  believe 
there  is  a  curse  on  the  land  which  will  be  lifted  when  the  bells  ring  again.  Moneeta,  an  Indian 
girl,  overhears  the  plan  of  Jake  Kraft  and  the  medicine  man,  Pose,  and  begs  Lone  Eagle,  her 
lover,  to  bring  the  herd  back. 

Professor  Anderson,  his  sister,  Laura,  and  college  students  arrive  at  the  ranch  for  a  visit. 
Marian,  Laura’s  college  friend,  finds  a  map  of  a  mine  of  untold  riches  on  the  Ortego  ranch. 

Ramon,  owner  of  the  ranch,  is  unable  to  have  anyone  ring  the  bells  because  the  Indians 
have  stationed  themselves  around  the  mission,  but  Moneeta  slips  through  and  rings  the  bells  just 
as  Lone  Eagle  brings  back  the  herd. 


PRINCIPALS 

Ramon  Ortego . Lewis  Luckenbill 

Marion  Alden . Mary  Rebecca  Beck 

Ramon’s  Sisters: 

Marie . Dorothy  Moore 

Chiquita . Victoria  Stamm 

Carmelita . Dorothea  Palmer 

James  Alden . Everett  Secrist 

Professor  Anderson . Jack  Squires 

Members  of  Prof.  Anderson’s  Class: 

William . LeVon  Luckenbill 


IN  THE  CAST 

James . . . Donald  Helfrich 

Wallace  Anderson . Marjorie  McConnell 

Jake  Kraft . Sam  Windle 

Pose,  an  Indian  Medicine  Man 

. Landis  Pressler 

Moneeta,  an  Indian  Girl . Evelyn  Sheets 

Lone  Eagle,  an  educated  Indian 

. John  Edington 

Billy  Burns,  Cowboy  Foreman  of  the  Ranch 

. John  Clark 

• — Donald  Helfrich  ’35. 


Top  Row — Ford  Hickman,  Mary  Lois  Shriner,  D’Maris  Palmer,  Hollis  Harrison,  LeVon  Lucken- 
bill,  Robert  Anthes,  Donald  Slusser,  Walter  Sickafoose,  Miss  Pitman,  Walter  Eberhard, 
Paul  McClain,  Robert  Rupley,  Frances  Smith. 

Front  Row — Landis  Pressler,  Carl  Smith,  Sterling  Bolyard,  Franklin  Waterfall,  Joe  Roe,  Dorothy 
Moore,  Dorothy  Hurd,  Margaret  Young. 


THE  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  has  been  very  successful  this  year;  the  credit  for  this  is  largely 
due  to  Miss  Pitman,  “our  baton  swinger.’’  We  have  mastered  some  “pretty  stiff” 
overtures,  although  (not  meaning  to  brag)  we  thought  we  were  capable  of  doing  a 
lot  better.  We  lost  two  members  by  graduation  last  year,  but  we  still  had  “us”  left 
in  the  orchestra.  Each  member  had  had  experience  and  the  natural  result  was  a 
fine  orchestra. 

The  members  have  not  only  distinguished  themselves  at  home  but  at  Fort 
Wayne  in  the  N.  E.  E  H.  S.  O.  Now  you  are  probably  trying  to  figure  out  what 
kind  of  an  organization  that  is.  Well  listen,  it  is  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  High 
School  Orchestra,  composed  of  individuals,  numbering  about  two  hundred,  from  all 
of  the  North  Eastern  Indiana  High  Schools.  The  orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rex  Arlington  of  Huntington,  Indiana,  and  it  practiced  regularly  at  the  Shrine 
Auditorium  in  Fort  Wayne.  Two  concerts  have  been  given  and  they  were  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  both  musically  and  financially,  owing  largely  to  the  individuals  who  play  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  playing  and  to  the  splendid  director,  Mr.  Arlington.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  our  own  orchestra. 

We  will  miss  the  graduating  members  this  year,  but  those  of  us  who  are  re¬ 
maining  are  going  to  have  to  “toot”  a  little  louder  to  fill  in  the  parts  they  played 
unless  some  others  join  us.  If  anybody  in  the  Columbia  City  High  School  can  play 
an  instrument  of  any  kind  reasonably  well,  join  our  orchestra  and  make  it  a  “whirl¬ 
wind”  of  an  organization,  playing  everything  from  low  “C”  to  high  “C”  and  perhaps 
even  further  than  that,  and  if  any  of  us  become  great  you  can  say  “I  played  in  the 
same  orchestra  with  him;  he’s  not  so  hot.”  Notice  I  used  masculine  gender,  but  it 
could  be  feminine  too.  With  a  little  co-operation,  we  will  have  a  good  orchestra  next 
year. 


—Joe  Roe  ’33. 


THE  BAND 

In  the  fall  of  1919  the  Columbia  City  School  Band  was  organised.  This  organ' 
ization  met  with  great  success  from  the  very  beginning  and  immediately  took  a  high 
place  in  the  activities  of  C.  H.  H.  S..  From  this  beginning  it  grew  until  it  acquired 
a  fine  reputation,  and  has  become  the  envy  of  many  schools  larger  than  ours.  The 
band  plays  for  concerts  in  the  summer,  and  it  goes  on  a  twoday  tour  annually. 

This  year  Mr.  Lawrence  Johnson  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Wilcox  as  the  band  dh 
rector  and  instructor.  He  is  a  splendid  director  and  brought  a  lot  of  fine  ideas  with 
him.  At  his  suggestion  the  band  organized  as  a  club  and  elected  the  following  of' 
ficers:  Joseph  Roe,  president;  Robert  Rupley,  vice'president;  Franklin  Bridge,  secre' 
tary'treasurer.  Plans  were  immediately  formed  to  the  end  that  the  members  might 
attend  the  state  musical  contest. 

Several  concerts  were  given  through  the  school  year,  and  every  division  was 
given  a  chance  to  show  its  ability.  These  concerts  were  well  received,  and  the 
audiences  were  greatly  pleased  at  the  progress  made  this  year.  The  band  ’played  at 
all  ot  the  home  basketball  and  football  games,  and  it  helped  the  team  bring  home 
many  of  their  victories. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  studetns  of  C.  C.  H.  S.  receive  as  much  real 
good  out  of  the  band  as  we  have.  May  the  C.  C.  H.  S.  Band  carry  on  the  good  work. 

- — Robert  Rupley  ’33. 


Top  Row — Vergil  Hamilton,  Bob  Babb,  Jay  Crawford,  John  Bolyard,  Dorothy  Moore,  Walter 
Sickafoose,  LeVon  Luckenbill,  Carl  Smith,  Mr.  Johnston,  Bob  Anthes. 

Second  Row — Julius  Sanders,  Bob  Hood,  David  Clugston,  Carl  Hinkle,  Gayle  Eberhard,  Walter 
Eberhard,  Paul  McClain,  Carter  Dilfendarfer,  Dick  Wolfe,  Amelia  Krauter. 

Third  Row — Don  Slusser,  Billy  Bloom,  Don  Helfrich,  Donald  Rhoads,  Grover  Yontz,  James 
Murphy,  Maurice  Kessler,  Fred  Schinbeckler,  Bob  Rupley,  Frances  Smith. 

Fourth  Row — Sylvester  Stamm,  Nicky,  Brumbaugh,  James  Coover,  Bob  McNagny,  Franklin 
Bridge,  Willodeane  Darr,  Martin  Stamm,  Charles  White,  James  Manes,  Joe  Roe, 
Franklin  Waterfall,  Sterling  Bolyard,  Fay  Goodrich. 


CLARINETS 

Joe  Roe 

Franklin  Waterfall 
Willodean  Darr 
Sterling  Bolyard 
Bob  McNagny 
Nicky  Brumbaugh 
Bill  Bloom 
John  Hickman 
Grace  Ohki 
Gail  Trout 
Philip  Leininger 
Edgar  Ferry 
Bill  Cargile 


BASSOON 
Landis  Pressler 

PICCOLOS 
Sylvester  Stamm 
James  Coover 
Julius  Sanders 

MELLOPHONES 
Walter  Sickafoose 
Dorothy  Moore 
Donald  Rhoads 
Junior  Bower 
Dick  Walters 

BARITONES 
Carl  Smith 
Robert  Hood 


SECTIONS  OF  THE  BAND 

B  FLAT 


BASSES— BB  FLAT 
Robert  Anthes 
LeVon  Luckenbill 
Virgil  Hamilton 

E  FLAT 
John  Bolyard 

TROMBONES 
Paul  McClain 
Walter  Eberhard 
Gail  Eberhard 
Carl  Hinkle 
Harry  Linvill 

TRUMPETS 
Dick  Wolfe 
Carter  Diffendarfer 
James  Murphy 
Grover  Yontz 
Donald  Helfrich 
Maurice  Kessler 
Frances  Smith 
Robert  Rupley 
Fred  Shinbeckler 


Bac\  Row — (Negroes) — Ethel  Chapman,  Louise  Erne,  Sam  Windle,  Evelyn  Sheets,  Everett 
Secrist,  John  Clark,  Lewis  Luckenbill,  Victoria  Stamm,  Marvin  Clark,  Willodean  Egner, 
Robert  Zeigler,  Paul  McClain,  Miss  McConnell,  Lewis  Palmer,  Ruth  Glassett,  Verlin 
McClain. 

Front  Row — Elizabeth  Clark,  Margaret  Scott,  Wanda  Walter,  Alfred  Fry,  Hazel  Amber,  Walter 
Eberhard,  Kenneth  Bordner,  Franklin  Dillman,  D’Maris  Palmer,  Kenneth  DePoy, 
George  Linville,  Willodean  Goodman,  Margaret  Travelbee,  Lucille  Conrad,  Irene 
Edington,  Dortha  Mullendore,  Dick  Meyers,  Nancy  Field,  Marilynn  McNagny. 


THE  STUNT  SHOW 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  September  thirty-four  students  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  enrolled  in  Dramatic  Art.  The  first  few  weeks  were  spent 
in  learning  some  of  the  technique  of  dramatics.  Then  the  two  classes  began  prepar- 
ing  for  their  first  performance.  Due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  unable  to  find  a  play 
that  contained  a  cast  of  around  thirtyfour  characters,  Miss  McConnell  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  stunt  show,  which  was  similar  to  the  Little  Theatre  plays  in  the  large  cities. 
Most  of  the  short  plays  in  the  Stunt  Show  were  written  by  different  members  of  the 
classes.  The  Stunt  Show,  which  was  given  two  nights — November  12  and  13,  in¬ 
cluded  seventeen  scenes  in  two  acts. 

The  first  scene,  Prologue  Stunt,  was  the  introduction  to  the  show.  Prologue, 
the  main  actor,  was  killed,  but  the  show  went  on,  and  the  finding  of  the  criminal  was 
the  connecting  element  of  the  whole  play.  This  thread  bound  together  the  various 
scenes  representing  A  Proposal  in  1860,  Clara,  Lu  and  Em,  The  Dentist’s  Office, 
The  Chinese  Laundryman,  A  Burlesque  Greek  Dance,  The  Crucial  Moment,  The 
Bumpus  Baby  Show,  The  Dancing  Piano  Tuner,  The  Insane  Murderess,  Lunch  in 
the  Cabaret,  The  Lunatic  and  the  Auto  Salesman,  Mono-word  Play,  The  Grave¬ 
yard,  The  Artist,  and  Plantation  Days  with  the  Snowflake  Family. 

The  last  scene  was  the  trial  of  the  murderer  of  Prologue.  After  the  jury  went 
to  sleep,  the  judge  pronounced  the  prisoner  “not  guilty”  so  that  he  could  go  and  en¬ 
joy  a  game  of  golf. 

— Alfred  Fry  32. 
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"JUST  SIXTEEN” 


THE  SENIOR  PLAY 
Cast 

Cranston  Patton,  the  grouchy  father  with  a  heart  of  gold . John  Clark 

Kitty  Patton,  the  good  natured  mother . Margaret  Scott 

Pat  Patton,  the  typical  American  boy  of  fifteen . James  Coover 

Edwin  Patton,  the  musical  genius  of  the  family . Marvin  Clark 

Eunice  Patton,  the  actress . Wanda  Walter 

Fred  Patton,  the  most  serious  and  the  oldest  son . Alfred  Fry 

Ilean  Patton,  Fred’s  jealous  wife . Ruth  Glassett 

Tommy,  the  young  bully  and  friend  of  Pat . Walter  Eberhard 

Ruthie  Goddard,  the  little  gossip  of  the  town . D’Maris  Palmer 

Malcolm  Barnes,  the  handsome  actor,  Eunice’s  husband . Lewis  Luckenbill 

Stella  Stephanie,  the  attractive  friend  of  the  family . Willodean  Goodman 

Grandma  Roberts,  Kitty’s  slightly  deaf  mother . Mary  Langohr 

Grandpa  Patton,  the  energetic  grandfather  of  Pat . Kenneth  Depoy 


“Just  Sixteen”  is  a  domestic  comedy  in  three  acts,  which  takes  place  in  the  busy 
home  of  an  Altadena,  California  family. 

As  the  first  act  opens,  the  Patton  family  is  seated  at  the  supper  table,  discussing 
trivial  matters.  As  the  supper  dishes  are  being  cleared  and  a  bridge  game  is  started, 
Ruthie  Goddard,  the  fifteemyear'old  neighbor  girl  comes  bouncing  in,  disturbing 
what  quietude  there  was  left  in  the  house.  The  play  progresses,  and  Ruthie  causes 
one  fuss  after  another  until  she  is  severely  spanked  by  Cranston.  It  is  then  that  Pat 
declares  his  love  for  Ruthie  and  his  intention  of  marrying  her. 

The  next  act  opens  as  Tommy  and  Pat  are  working  on  a  raido.  Ruthie  enters,  and 
following  a  hot  discussion,  she  sends  Tommy  from  the  house,  having  used  a  most 
effective  slap  to  convey  her  feelings.  Pat  discloses  that  he  wishes  to  borrow  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  promotion  of  an  invention  of  his.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
Eunice  comes  home  after  two  years  on  the  “stage,”  having  parted  from  her  husband, 
Malcolm.  The  rest  of  the  act  is  spent  with  Pat,  who,  after  many  attempts  to  get 
some  money  from  different  members  of  the  family  succeeds  in  getting  it  from 
grandpa. 

The  last  act  takes  place  on  Pat’s  sixteenth  birthday.  Through  the  blunders  of 
Ruthie,  although  some  are  intentional,  the  many  intricacies  of  the  play  are  brought 
to  a  close,  and  Pat  receives  as  a  birthday  present,  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  in- 
vention. 


Kenneth  Depoy  ’32. 


"THE  SHADOW” 


Susanna . Willodean  Egner 

Elijah . . . Sam  Windle 

O’Blair . ... . Everett  Secrist 

Mrs.  Drew . Nancy  Field 

Mrs.  Theresa  Sherwood . Willodean  Goodman 

Henri  Flemish . Verlin  McClain 

Captain  Drew  . Paul  McClain 

Mary  Drew . D’Maris  Palmer 

John  Raylor . . Walter  Eberhard 

An  Electrician . , . Robert  Zeigler 

"The  Shadow,”  one  of  the  short  plays  given  during  the  second  semester,  took 
place  at  a  late  hour  of  a  summer’s  night  on  Captain  Drew’s  tobacco  plantation  in 
West  Virginia.  The  old  house  on  the  plantation  had  been  headquarters  for  both  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  during  the  Civil  war.  Mrs.  Theresa  Sherwood  and 
Henri  Flemish  greatly  desired  the  ownership  of  the  plantation.  So  to  get  it  at  a  low 

price  they  attempted  to  frighten  all  the  boarders  away  by  making  a  shadow  appear 

every  night  and  by  making  the  lights  flash  on  and  off.  Their  plot  failed  when 

O’Blair,  a  real  estate  man,  who  also  desired  possession  of  the  old  plantation,  brought 
a  detective  to  the  scene,  and  John  Raylor,  a  young  man  in  love  with  the  captain’s 
daughter,  shot  at  the  shadow. 

"THE  LITTLE  PRISON” 

Daisy . Mary  Langohr 

Pearl . . Victoria  Stamm 

Miss  Blanche  Bundy . i . Ruth  Glassett 

Miss  Ellison . Margaret  Travelbee 

Mrs.  Richardson.... . .Marilyn  McNagny 

"Little  Prison,”  with  a  clever  setting  and  unusual  plot,  met  with  approval  from 
all.  The  scene  was  a  modern  elevator  suspended  between  the  twelfth  and  eleventh 
floor  of  a  large  department  store.  A  clerk  in  the  store  and  an  elevator  girl  were  both 
in  love  with  the  same  man.  To  prevent  Pearl,  the  ribbon  clerk,  from  running  away 
with  the  man  with  whom  they  were  both  in  love,  Daisy  stopped  the  elevator  between 
floors.  It  happened  that  the  manager  of  the  store,  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  a 
prominent  society  woman  were  on  the  elevator.  The  conversation  which  followed 
showed  the  feelings  of  all  the  women  at  the  time.  Blanche  Bundy,  a  feature  writer 
for  the  news  mastered  the  situation  and  ended  the  trouble. 

"POOR  GRANDPA” 

Mr.  Henry  Slater . Lewis  Luckenbill 

Mrs.  Amelia  Slater . Wanda  Walter 

Victoria,  their  daughter . Louise  Erne 

Mr.  Ben  Jordan . Dick  Meyers 

Mrs.  Ben  Jordan . Evelyn  Sheets 

Poor  Grandpa . Franklin  Dillman 

"Poor  Grandpa”  was  a  ’sure  laugh'  comedy.  Thinking  their  father  dead,  Lizzie 
Jordan  and  Amelia  Slater  quarreled  over  their  share  of  his  property.  In  the  midst  of 
a  heated  argument,  the  supposedly  dead  man  entered  the  room  and  then  the  fun 
began.  Hard  of  hearing  the  grandpa  had  a  hard  time  understanding  the  meaning  of 
everyone’s  mourning  clothes,  his  daughters  unexpected  visit  and  his  granddaughter’s 
curious  remarks  regarding  his  death.  When  he  made  known  that  he  was  to  be 
married  to  a  notorious  widow,  the  curtain  fell  leaving  his  daughters  very  shocked. 

— Lewis  Palmer  ’32. 


WASHINGTON  PAGEANT 


The  Washington  Bi-centennial  Program  was  probably  as  colorful,  as  interesting, 
and  was  witnessed  by  more  people  than  any  other  program  presented  this  year.  It 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  McConnell,  high  school  dramatic  art 
teacher,  Miss  Avyce  Richard,  instructor  in  the  West  Ward  grade  school,  and  Miss 
Ha^el  Pitman,  the  high  school  music  teacher. 

The  program  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  “Pageant  of  George  Washington’s 
Work  in  the  Building  of  the  U.  S.  A.,”  “Crinoline  and  Candlelight,”  a  one  act  play, 
and  a  Grand  Finale. 


The  pageant  was  presented  by  the  grade  students  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Richard,  assisted  by  high  school  students  and  the  high  school  boys'  and  girls’  glee 
clubs.  Three  short  exercises,  “Boy  Scouts,”  “Children  playing  Soldier  Boy,”  and 
“Snow  Flakes,”  all  given  by  grade  children  furnished  an  introduction  for  the  pageant. 
The  early  life  of  the  people  in  America  was  presented  by  the  “Farmers,”  boys  from 
the  glee  club,  who  sang  of  the  liie  of  the  early  farmers.  A  representation  of  the 
colonists  and  Indiana  was  given  by  the  grade  children  and  girls’  glee  club.  Fighting 
between  the  French  and  Indians  and  the  English  and  Colonists  represented  the 
French  and  Indian  war.  For  the  Revolutionary  war  George  Washington  led  the 
Colonists  against  the  British  soldiers.  The  pageant  was  finished  by  giving  a  tableau 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

A  one  act  play  “Crinoline  and  Candlelight,”  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Art 
Class  followed. 

Ellen — Colonial . Margaret  Scott 

Betts — Colonial . Ha^el  Amber 

Judy — Colonial . Dortha  Mullendore 

Emily — Gypsie . Lucile  Conrad 

Louise — Dutch . Ethel  Chapman 

Daisy — Peorette . Elizabeth  Clark 

Mandy — Negro . Irene  Edington 

George  Washington . Alfred  Fry 

Father  Time . _ . Kenneth  Depoy 

Bob — Naval  Officer . John  Clark 

Chet — Clown . George  Linvill 

Ed — Turk . . . Marvin  Clark 

Tom — Dutch . Lewis  Palmer 

Carl — Soldier . Kenneth  Bordner 

This  play  portrayed  a  modern  party  given  in  honor  of  George  Washington’s 
birthday.  During  the  party  George  Washington  and  Father  Time  arrived.  They 
were  mistaken  for  guests  and  both  Washington  and  Father  Time  were  shocked  by 
the  modern  youth.  The  object  of  the  play  was  to  bring  out  the  fine  points  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  character.  It  was  enjoyed  by  all  and  was  a  fitting  entertainment  for  the 
occasion. 

For  the  Grand  Finale,  all  the  characters  in  the  entire  program  were  arranged  on 
the  stage  and  sung  “The  Father  of  Liberty”  to  George  Washington. 

’32. 


- — Lewis  Palmer 


THE  CARNIVAL 


When  the  students  entered  the  doors  of  the  high  school  on  the  morning  of 
April  22,  they  were  surprised  to  find  the  whole  building  in  gala  attire.  Gay  streamers 
of  red  and  blue  and  lavendar  and  yellow  decorated  the  halls,  upstairs  and  down.  The 
occasion  was  the  Carnival,  sponsored  by  the  Senior  Class,  as  it  combined  business 
with  pleasure  in  an  attempt  to  make  some  money  for  the  annual  fund.  The  Carnival 
was  given  two  nights,  April  22  and  23,  and  the  profits  were  given  to  the  annual  in 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  by  the  class  to  support  this  project. 

The  Carnival  gave  the  students  the  opportunity  to  express  their  talent  along 
the  lines  of  “showmanship.”  Co-operation,  time  and  work  were  freely  given  by  the 
underclassmen,  without  whose  help  the  affair  could  not  have  succeeded. 

The  first  job  was  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  project,  the  next  to  advertise  it, 
then  to  practice  and  arrange  for  the  sideshows,  for  the  decorating,  and  finally  for 
presenting  it  attractively  and  successfully.  Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  varied  and  interesting  stunts. 

When  a  fair  crowd  had  assembled,  the  clowns  began  their  noisy  “barking”  for 
the  shows.  The  “ballyhooers”  vied  with  each  other  to  bring  the  crowds  to  their  at¬ 
tractions,  whistles  blew,  drums  sounded,  and  the  doorkeepers  began  to  take  in  the 
nickels. 

The  W.  A.  R.  T.  Broadcasting  Station  was  a  popular  show,  with  its  dancing 
dolls,  its  tap  dancers,  negro  minstrels  and  its  “Caruso.”  “And  the  Lamp  Went  Out” 
was  a  hair-raising,  breath-taking  pantomime  where  the  thermometer  literally  rose 
rapidly  as  the  thunder  crashed  and  the  lightning  flashed.  The  skit  “Altering  at  the 
Altar”  presented  a  dilemma  prospective  brides  and  bridesgrooms  might  do  well  to 
consider.  The  “Family  Album”  was  filled  with  photographs  from  the  “four  genera¬ 
tions”  to  the  Chinese  servant..  “Heaven  Helps  the  Working  Girl”  was  a  popular 
one-act  play.  Those  who  like  sports  were  attracted  to  the  Shooting  Gallery,  and  to 
the  Boxing  Match,  or  could  sit  quietly  and  wait  for  a  nibble  at  the  Fishpond.  Tiring 
of  that,  one  might  spend  a  quiet  half-hour  in  the  Museum.  Although  we  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  the  Museum  was  a  farce,  we  can  also  add  that  it  was  a  very  popular 
one.  The  “Wild  Man”  in  his  cage,  the  “Swimming  Match,”  and  the  “Close-up  of 
the  Milky  Way”  were  cleverly  represented.  Buying  novelties  from  the  booth  seemed 
to  entertain  the  younger  children.  Beauty  specialists  stood  ready  in  their  shop  to 
beautify  anyone  for  a  nickel,  work  guaranteed.  The  “Food  Committee”  was  on  duty 
to  serve  sandwiches,  candy  and  pop  to  the  hungry.  And  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  adding  to  the  hilarity,  were  the  clowns. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  performance,  an  auction  was  noisily  and  laugh¬ 
ingly  staged.  Mr.  Lickey,  as  auctioneer,  seemed  to  be  in  his  element.  The  articles 
for  the  auction  were  contributed  by  the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  homemade  cakes 
were  given  by  the  mothers  of  some  of  the  Seniors. 

The  climax  of  the  Carnival  was  the  crowning  of  the  king  and  queen  by  the 
runner-up  in  the  queen  contest,  Mary  Lois  Shriner.  Everett  Secrist  and  Hazel  Amber 
received  this  royal  honor. 

’32. 


— Ruth  Glassett 


THE  HOUR  BEFORE  MIDNIGHT 


School  spirit  was  at  its  highest,  as  Columbia  City  school  spirit  goes.  Everyone 
seemed  “keyed  up”  ready  to  back  the  football  team  through  thick  and  thin.  On 
September  1  1,  they  had  run  circles  around  BlufFton,  cocked  their  hats  on  top  of  their 
heads  and  made  ready  to  clear  the  way  for  an  “all  victorious”  football  season.  Abe 
too  had  placed  his  sky  piece  at  its  utmost  height.  “His  boys”  had  beaten  BlufFton — 
just  think,  Columbia  City  had  taken  BlufFton  Tigers  by  eighteen  points! 

Perhaps  Garrett  wouldn’t  be  so  easily  conquered.  That  was  silly!  Of  course 
they  would  be  afraid  of  Columbia  City  “since  they  had  beaten  BlufFton.”  Abe’s 
mind  was  relieved,  and  a  broad  smile  took  its  stand. 

On  September  18,  the  boys  started  for  Garrett  with  the  determination  to  win 
—yes,  and  they  thought  they  could  win  with  little  difficulty.  Mere  pie  “since  they 
had  beaten  BlufFton.” 

Garrett  began  the  game  by  scoring  before  the  first  quarter  ended.  A  nice  start 
— for  Garrett.  Abe  began  to  urge  the  boys  to  pull  their  helmets  down;  they  couldn’t 
possibly  do  any  good  cocked  on  top.  They  took  his  advice  and  scored — only  six 
points,  but  at  least  they  weren’t  “skunked.” 

That  night  was  plenty  hard  for  Abe.  Everywhere  he  looked  he  could  see  foot' 
balls  as  thick  as  hairs  on  a  gooseberry. 

Was  it  snowing  tiny  footballs?  He  turned  on  his  side  only  to  find  more  foot' 
balls — then  he  turned  on  his  back  again  to  find  that  the  design  of  the  wall  paper 
could  easily  be  taken  to  be  footballs.  Footballs  here  and  footballs  there — footballs 
everywhere  he  looked. 

Perhaps  he  could  count  sheep  and  thus  count  on  until  finally  he  would  fall 
asleep.  Sure  enough!  He  closed  his  eyes.  He  could  see,  in  the  distance,  sheep  walk' 
ing  across  a  tiny  bridge,  one  by  one.  On  and  on  he  counted — twentyffive,  twenty' 
six,  twenty'seven — almost  asleep.  Then  thump,  thump, — eleven  lambs  made  a  shift 
to  the  right  and  in  a  few  seconds  were  plunging  through  the  line  for  a  touchdown. 

Abe  jumped,  muttered  his  favorite  by'word,  and  wondered  if  he  would  ever,  in 
this  world  or  the  next,  get  any  sleep. 

Maybe  he  could  think  of  some  story  and  finally  fall  asleep.  Sure  enough!  “The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger  would  be  the  one.  Certainly  nothing  in  that  could  have  any  con' 
nection  with  football.  The  two  stadium  doors  were  opened  and  in  rushed  Gar' 
rett  Tigers  carrying  Columbia  City  Eagles  in  a  long  black  casket.” 

Thoroughly  disgusted  with  himself,  he  rolled  out  of  bed  and  went  downstairs  to 
read.  He  picked  up  the  evening  paper,  and  the  gaudy,  black  headline  stared  him  in 
the  face — “Garrett  beats  Columbia  City  34'6.” 

“Maybe  I  can  have  my  usual  luck  at  fishing,”  he  said,  and  started  for  bed  to 
dream  of  his  fishing  trip  during  the  past  summer. 

He  baited  his  hook  and  threw  out  his  line.  Down,  down,  it  sank.  The  water 
was  clear  and  he  could  see  fish  gather  around  his  bait,  nibble,  and  swim  on.  He  kept 
watching  it  until  he  was  “sembasleep.”  Suddenly  he  felt  his  pole  jerking,  and  looked 
down  only  to  see  a  big,  husky  fish  desperately  grab  the  football  on  his  hook,  run,  and 
score. 

This  time  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  was  stronger  and  louder.  With  this  his 
wife  awakened  and  suggsted  that  he  recite  poetry  until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Perhaps  it  would  work.  He  turned  over  and  had 
hopes  of  sleeping.  Poetry,  poetry,  and  more  poetry! 


'Twas  the  hour  before  midnight,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  bed'bug  was  stirring — not  even  a  louse. 

The  kids  were  in  bed  and  asleep  long  ago 
But  Abe  couldn’t  sleep — his  nerves  were  so  low. 

He  turned  to  the  right — then  clear  over  in  bed, 

While  visions  of  footballs  hurled  through  his  head. 

He  tried  for  to  sleep,  but  all  was  in  vain; 

He  wished  to  the  goodness  that  he  had  been  slain; 

Then  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter 
He  sprang  from  his  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Away  to  the  window  he  flew  like  a  flash, 

Tore  open  the  shutter  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

With  a  good  looking  captain — so  husky  and  big 
He  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  must  be  Zig— 

Just  like  the  Eagles  they  rushed  through  the  line; 

He  yelled  and  he  shouted  and  called  in  time. 

Fight  Zeigler!  fight  Meyers!  fight  Windle  and  Walb! 

Run  Coover!  run  Secrist!  run  Braddock  and  Fry! — - 
Go  through  the  line  and  right  to  the  goal; 

Run  away,  run  away  ,run  away,  Roe. 

As  quick  as  a  wink  through  the  line  he  went 

Till  he  met  with  an  obstacle — to  the  ground  he  was  sent. 

So  whistled  the  referee  and  the  teams  both  flew 
With  hearts  full  of  vigor  and  school  spirit,  too. 

And  then  in  a  moment — Abe  knew  by  refrain 
That  the  Eagles  were  winning  with  each  little  gain. 

He  drew  in  his  head  and  was  looking  around — - 
Down  the  stair  steps  he  went — he  went  with  a  bound. 

He  was  clad  in  pajamas  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 

And  his  feet  were  all  dirty  from  the  dust  and  the  soot. 

A  big  heavy  bath  robe  he  put  on  as  a  shield — 

Out  the  front  door  he  flew — right  out  on  the  field. 

The  wind — how  it  chilled  him,  his  robe  how  it  blew; 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  garb  like  a  flue. 

His  queer  little  feet  were  as  cold  as  the  snow 
And  the  belt  on  his  robe  was  there  just  for  show. 

His  hands  in  his  pockets  he  kept  good  and  tight 
While  oodles  of  shivers  raced  his  back  in  the  night. 

His  face  was  all  lighted  with  a  smile  to  each  ear 

And  he  lauged  when  the  Eagles  shifted  in  the  right  gear. 

He  yelled  and  he  shouted — a  right  jolly  young  “Cap.” 

The  crowd  cheered  when  they  saw  him,  in  spite  of  his  wrap. 

A  wink  from  Fry  and  a  signal  from  Jim 
Soon  gave  him  to  know  that  they  were  to  win. 

He  said  not  one  word  but  went  straight  to  the  spot 
Where  sat  all  the  substitutes — Langohr  and  Potts. 

Slapping  Clark  on  the  shoulder  he  said  with  a  jerk, 

“Go  in  there  and  show  them  you  do  the  work.” 

So  he  jumped  from  the  bench  and  went  straight  to  the  place — 

To  the  goal  post  he  ran,  and  they  won  in  the  race. 

The  boys  talked  it  over,  and  long  before  light 
They  parted  in  peace,  and  to  all  bade  goodmight. 

Thus  far,  far  into  the  night,  Abe  dreamed  of  his  victorious  football  team. 
Boys,  I’m  sorry  if  I  missed  anyone,  but  Santa  Claus  had  only  eight  reindeers. 

— Mary  Langohr  ’32. 


SNIPES 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  there  are  inevitable  experiences,  which  you  simply 
must  pass  through  before  you  can  acquire  that  certain  cynical  air  of  suffering  that 
marks  you  as  an  average  human  being.  Some  fun  loving  individual  tumbles  you  into 
the  lake;  some  one  makes  a  pie  bed  to  greet  you  when  you  come  home  dead  tired; 
still  another  asks  you  to  enjoy  a  ride  in  a  rumble  seat;  but  the  climax  is  the  person 
who  endeavors  to  teach  you  the  art  of  snipe  hunting. 

Having  been  taught  this  amazing  sport  in  a  really  unique  and  thorough  way,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  for  you  its  vices  and  its  virtues  in  the  language  of  a  true 
sportsman. 

It  was  an  exquisite  night.  There  was  a  soft  blue  sky  with  strands  and  strands  of 
scintillating  stars  stretched  across  its  surface.  The  pine  trees  were  etched  against 
the  atmosphere  in  startling  silhouette.  What  a  night!  But  you  are  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  when  you  are  snipe  hunting. 

Five  unbelievably  and  unforgivably  stupid  humans  including  myself  were  given 
huge  sacks  and  instructions  to  keep  an  eye  peeled  for  tan  animals  with  brown  stripes. 
It  was  very  emphatically  drilled  into  us  that  snipes  were  exceedingly  timid  and  pe- 
culiar  animals,  and  that  only  by  the  utmost  skill  could  these  rare  specimens  be  in¬ 
veighed  into  our  clutches.  But  once  caught,  snipe  meat,  roasted,  was  a  rare  delicacy 
and  nearly  as  expensive  as  caviar.  Forthwith  after  this  inspiring  lecture  we  were 
given  lanterns  and  sent  into  the  dark  Wisconsin  woods  in  search  of  big  game. 

It  was  dark  and  none  too  pleasant  and  the  snipes  were  disgustingly  slow  in  put- 
cing  in  their  appearance.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon  our  slightly  clouded  minds 
that  no  such  phenomenal  creatures  as  snipes  existed  on  this  fair  earth  of  ours,  and  we 
decided  to  be  absent  from  the  fateful  hunting  grounds  when  our  persecutors  returned 
to  view  our  booty.  We  left  our  bags,  sad  traces  of  the  trap  into  which  we  had  so 
willingly  stumbled,  and,  poor  victims  of  the  irony  of  fate,  trudged  out  for  unknown 
parts. 

We  were  sleeping,  dreaming  troubled  dreams  of  snipes  crawling  all  over  us, 
when  late  that  night  our  willing  teachers  returned  to  view  the  effects  of  their  very 
essential  lesson. 

You  may  think  yourself  a  very  intellectual  person,  but  beware!  Snipe  hunting 
tiaps  smart  and  not-so-smart  alike,  and  you  just  have  to  grin  and  bear  it. 

- — Adele  Daniel  ’34. 

VENTILATION 

In  the  middle  of  our  Arctic  winters,  when  Boreas  ranks  even  the  military 
hierarchy — when  the  shrinking  mercury  has  only  a  distant  acquaintance  with  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  then  it  is  that  the  ramshackle  ark  bearing  the  courtesy  title  of  the 
“New  Whitley  Hotel”  becomes  the  mode  of  discomfort  that  our  friends  have  learned 
to  fear. 

At  such  a  time,  a  lady  and  her  daughter  came  up  to  a  “Basketball  Game;”  the 
place  was  crowded;  they  could  obtain  a  room  only  in  the  annex.  Now  if  the  hotel  is 
passe,  the  annex  is  a  superannuated  fright,  one  of  the  cases  where  the  child  has  de¬ 
cayed  faster  than  the  parent. 

The  room  was  in  keeping.  A  threadbare  carpet  scantily  covered  the  uneven 
floor.  The  furniture  had  come  into  the  world  many  years  before,  and  was  already 
old  and  cranky.  There  was  a  door,  of  course,  and  one  window. 

On  retiring,  after  the  “Basketball  Game,”  the  ladies  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  win¬ 
dow  open;  it  was  the  only  visible  means  of  ventilation.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold. 
An  icy  wind  shrieked  down  the  alley;  it  hurled  itself  against  the  doddering  old  pile. 
Shutters  banged,  windows  creaked,  a  million  crevices  admittd  the  chilly  blast. 
Through  the  open  window  it  raged  into  the  room — all-pervading,  heart-congealing. 
The  two  guests  huddled  in  bed  had  eked  out  the  scanty  hotel  coverings  with  their 
wraps  and  their  motor  robes  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep  out  the  cold.  They  could  not 


sleep.  Finally  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ventilation,  while  highly  desirable, 

could  be  too  expensive;  they  determined  to  close  the  window 

But  who  was  to  climb  out  of  bed  into  the  greater  cold  of  the  room .  The  daugh 
ter  not  unreasonably  claimed  that  her  mother,  being  on  the  outside,  could  with  less 
discomfort  accomplish  the  task.  The  mother,  disdaining  to  enter  into  any  argument 
coldly  exerted  her  maternal  authority  and  the  daughter  prepared  herself  for  the :ch  y 
journey.  After  many  preliminary  shudderings  and  loud  chattenngs  of  the  teeth,  the 

younglady^ayed^hefa^  P^nge.^  ^  ^  ^  fcct,  B,rwr  how  that  icy  wind 

did  siting'  Darn  it,  who  put  that  old  chair  just  where  no  one  could  help  but  bark 
her  shins  against  it?  Cold?  Say,  gentle  reader,  an  icicle  graven  on  frozen  mercury 
done  can  the  words  to  express  the  cold  that  scantily  clad  damsel  fe  t. 

At  kst  she  reached  the  window.  The  frame  stuck,  but  desperation  gave  he 
strength;  she  pulled  it  down  with  a  bang.  She  felt  herself  already  growing  less  co 

when — Heavens!  What’s  this! 

There  were  no  window  panes  in  the  frame. 


33. 


HERO  FOR  AN  HOUR 

Manv  neonle  of  the  town  of  McKeener  said  that  Jim  Buher  should  have  been  on 
a  nensio/  Now  Jim  for  forty 'Six  years,  had  held  the  constableship  of  McKeener.  He 

was  not  enough  money  in  the  store  to  pay  a  hand.t  to  rob  the  place.  The  latter  as 

sertion^eemed  more  plausible.  Jim  had  just  settled  down  along  the  river 

for  a  day's  and  ng  However!  no  sooner  had  he  got  his  tackle  adjusted  than  a  big 
for  a  day  angi  g.  d  weU  dressed  young  men 

s;  ^  ^  » * 

dark  grey  suit.  As  they  walked  towards  him,  Jim  thought  to  himself: 

“Now  what  kin  they  be  wantin  ?  ,  •  _  upQV  nifl  former 

The  taller  of  the  two  men  soon  settled  this  question  by  asking,  Say,  old  topp  , 

where^v^at.^  ^  tQwn  Qf  McKeener,  me  lad,”  said  old  Jim. 

“How  they  bitin’  today?  ’ 

T^yomrg16 mat  wUilent  for  a  minute  and  then  asked,  "Store  open  this 
m°m01d?  Jim  wishing  to  be  helpful,  said,  "No,  by  golly,  she  ain't,  but  I'm  constable 

S  beUyl's  g,^dh  dong  ^  from 

Jim’s  mind  with  the  cold  speech  of  the  young  desperado,  All  right,  you  old  hie  , 

°Pe,,^t£“^  tuTltl^Jup  the  hill  toward  the  store  followed  by  the 
two  young  men.  He  fitted  his  key  in  the  back  door  of  the  store  and  went  in. 

“All  right-  open  the  safe,  or  we’ll  blow  your  brains  out.  ,  ,  , 

Yes  he  knew  the  combination  and  after  fumbling  around  soon  opened  the  door. 

Inside  was  a  little  box  full  of  bills— about  four  hundred  dollars. 


car. 


“All  right  now,  grandpa,  you’ll  go  along  with  us.  Come  on  out  an’  get  in  the 

They  started  across  the  bridge  and  Jim,  intentionally  walking  along  the  edge, 
tripped  and  dropped  the  little  box  right  into  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  captors  at 
once  pounced  on  him  and  beat  him.  Old  Jim  in  dismay  said,  “I’ll  get  it,  Mr.  Bandit, 
I’ll  get  it.” 

“Oh  no,  you  won’t.  I’ll  get  it  myself.  You  watch  him,  Mike.” 

And  so  Jim  and  the  bandit  stood  on  the  bank  while  the  other  fished  around  up 
to  his  neck  in  water  and  tried  to  recover  the  box. 

Now  when  it  came  to  thinking,  the  constable  of  McKeener  was  no  slouch.  Com 
sequently  he  thought  of  a  plan. 

It  happened  that  a  traction  line  went  right  along  the  edge  of  the  river  on  the 
bank  of  which  Jim  and  his  captor  were  standing.  Above  hung  the  trolley,  through 
which  went  the  electricity  that  powered  the  interurban  cars.  Now  Jim,  familiar  with 
the  wiles  of  electricity  and  knowing  that  millions  of  volts  went  through  the  cable, 
arranged  to  carry  out  his  idea.  So  he  said  to  the  bandit: 

“Ever  fish  for  catfish?” 

“No.” 

“Then  I’ll  show  ye  how  I  ketch  ’em.” 

So  he  took  a  long  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  out  of  his  pocket  and  tied  a  hook  on 
the  end.  Then,  handing  one  end  to  the  bandit,  he  said,  “Hold  this,  will  ye?” 

The  bandit,  seeing  no  harm,  said,  “Sure.” 

Then  Jim  took  the  pice  of  wire  and  threw  it  over  the  trolly  cable.  The  hook 
dropped  quickly  to  the  water  and,  wow!  The  fireworks  had  started.  Two  howls 
arose  simultaneously.  The  bandit  holding  the  wire  received  millions  of  volts  and 
dropped  face  forward  into  the  water,  and  the  man  in  the  water  fell  limply  forwards; 
the  current  had  traveled  through  the  water  and  had  electrocuted  them  immediately. 
Two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Jim  dragged  them  out  on  the  bank  and  the  one  bandit  held  the  little  box  in  his 
hand.  How  near  to  escaping  they  had  come! 

Jim  immediately  sped  around  the  town  and  spread  the  news  as  to  how  he  had 
killed  two  bandits.  He  was  a  hero  and  the  townspeople  sent  his  praise  to  the  skies. 

But,  alas!  Jim  held  his  hero’s  position  for  but  a  short  time.  He  had  made  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  land  his  everlasting  enemies.  The  same  current—  elec- 
trical  current — that  had  killed  the  bandits  had  traveled  downstream  and  upstream 
and  had  killed  nine  horses,  thirty-four  pigs,  seven  cows,  eleven  geese,  and  two  flocks 
of  ducks.  These  poor  beasts  had  happened  to  be  drinking  when  they  were  electro¬ 
cuted. 

That  combined  farmers’  union,  The  Farm  Bureau,  is  now  suing  Jim  for  three 
thousand  dollars  because  of  his  destruction  of  property  and  menace  to  civilisation. 
Such  is  the  reward  of  a  hero. 

— John  Schumaker  ’32. 

THE  MOOR 

The  moon  came  slowly  o’er  the  hill,  Across  the  moor  came  distant  sounds; 

The  sun  set  in  the  west;  They  seemed  unearthly  in  the  night, 

The  noisy  grinding  of  the  mill  The  hoot  of  owls,  the  howls  of 

Had  long  since  been  at  rest.  hounds — 

I  could  not  help  but  wish  for  light. 

I  lay  for  hours  afraid  to  move; 

My  first  experience  on  the  moor 
To  me  will  no  doubt  prove 

To  be  the  last,  who  cares  for  more- 
— Marilynn  McNagny  ’33 


THE  STIMULANT 

At  the  beginning  of  the  basketball  season  at  Culver  City,  Abe  Decker  aiv 
nounced  that  he  had  a  most  promising  squad  and  was  going  to  cause  other  teams 
plenty  of  trouble.  But  here  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  game  the  most  gloomy 
team  perhaps  in  the  state.  They  had  just  returned  from  the  supposed  seLup  game  at 

Pierce  Town,  with  the  short  end  of  an  18' 16  game.  . 

Previous  to  this  they  had  defeated  the  Kentonville  Comets,  and  the  South  Wa  ' 
ton  Bulldogs.  Then  they  had  met  the  Browntown  Tigers  and  had  been  defeated  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  mind  this  because  Browntown  did  have  a  strong  team. 

But  losing  to  Pierce  Town  was  terrible!  And  of  the  entire  team  the  floor  guard, 
Johnny  Crusoe,  seemed  to  suffer  the  defeat  the  most  and  the  good  natured  razzing 
down  at  Boffer’s  Station  did  nothing  to  relieve  him. 

Altogether  it  was  a  rather  gloomy  lot  that  assembled  for  the  first  practice  ses' 
sion.  Their  shots  were  wild  and  all  the  pep  that  was  mustered  up  seemed  forced  and 

out  of  place.  ,  r  , 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  “depression  board”  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 

game  against  Audbon  next  Friday.  Audbon  was  as  yet  undefeated  and  many  were 

the  scalps  of  good  teams  dangling  from  their  belt. 

Tuesday  night  was  worse  than  ever  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  something 
was  needed  and  needed  badly  if  the  Eagles  were  to  have  a  chance  Friday  night.  But 
about  this  time  “Abe”  was  seen  talking  to  the  boys  one  at  a  time.  Finally  he  pulled  a 
whistle  from  his  pocket  and  blew  a  shrill  blast.  The  boys  immediately  left  the  floor. 

The  "depression  board"  came  to  life!  What  was  the  meaning  of  this?  It  never 
had  happened  before!  They  were  so  surprised  that  they  remained  seated  instead  of 
leaving.  Five  minutes  later  the  building  shook  and  rocked  with  yells  and  cheers  from 
the  dressing  room. 

What  was  up?  .  ,, 

Here  they  came — yes, — it  was  the  boys,  but,  oh,  how  different.  Look  at  ol 

Crusoe  sink  those,  and  Sticker,  and  Chaplin!  Boys,  what  pep! 

What  WAS  up? 

“Abe”  was  beaming  and  the  depressionists  were  drawn  up  in  as  small  a  space 

possible  hoping  that  would  not  be  noticed. 

In  scrimmage  the  subs  never  got  their  fingers  on  the  ball.  And  all  this  was  kept 
from  the  student  body.  Sure  enough  the  stimulant  had  been  administered. 

But  what  was  it? 

In  pep  meeting  the  student  body  was  told  of  a  secret  between  the  players  and 

all  were  urged  to  come  and  see  what  it  was. 

All  were  in  suspense  until  the  first  team  came  on  the  floor.  The  secret  was  out. 
The  boys  were  clad  in  beautiful  brilliant  maroon  suits  of  silk.  The  outfit ^ was  conv 
pleted  by  maroon  socks  and  white  kneeguards.  And  how  the  gold  “C”  on  their 
jerseys  did  show  up! 

C.  C.  H.  S.  immediately  grabbed  the  lead  and  were  never  headed.  They  out' 
played  Audbon  from  the  start  and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  which  team  was  the 
better. 

The  new  suits  had  saved  the  season. 

— Henry  Braddock  ’32. 

THE  FUED 

The  feud  between  the  Bennet  and  Nevers  families  had  been  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  history  of  the  Kentucky  hills.  For  four  generations  the  hate  between  these 
two  clans  had  been  intense. 

The  cause  of  the  feud  was  not  exactly  known,  and  the  later  generations  of  those 
concerned  did  not  undertake  to  determine  it.  It  seemed  that  each  family  claimed 
that  one  of  their  clansmen  had  been  murdered  by  the  rival  family. 

A  small  river  flowing  in  a  valley  separated  the  two  families  who  dwelt  back  in 


the  hills.  A  stranger  might  wonder  how  the  people  existed  here.  Their  living  was 
meager  and  included  no  luxuries  whatsoever.  Whenever  something  extra  was 
needed,  it  was  purchased  at  a  small  village  about  three  miles  down  the  river.  Usually 
three  members  of  the  family  went  together  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  in  case 
of  an  attack. 

One  day  three  of  the  young  Bennets  were  hunting  along  the  river  bank  when 
they  espied  a  Nevers  boy  coming  down  to  a  spring  across  the  river.  They  had  not 
been  seen,  and  while  two  Bennets  slipped  down  the  shore  behind  the  brush,  the  third 
called  to  Nevers.  While  they  were  calling  each  other  names  and  declaring  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  within  reach  of  each  other,  the  two  Bennets  hurried  around 
a  bend  in  the  river  and  paddled  silently  across  in  an  old  flat'bottomed  boat. 

While  Bennet  and  Nevers  were  so  engaged  in  conversation,  the  other  Bennets 
had  slipped  up  behind  Nevers.  Before  he  could  escape  they  began  beating  him  with 
big  clubs.  With  no  signs  of  mercy  they  flailed  him  until  his  clothes  were  torn  from 
him  and  he  was  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood. 

Leaving  the  poor  boy  lying  on  the  ground  the  Bennets  proceeded  home.  They 
said  nothing  more  about  the  matter  than  that  they  had  “beaten  up”  one  of  the 
Nevers  bunch,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten. 

About  two  hours  after  sunset  that  evening  the  noise  of  voices  was  heard  in  the 
roadway  which  joined  the  houses  of  the  Bennet  families.  In  the  next  instant  nu- 
merous  big  strong  men  filled  each  house.  They  were  the  Nevers  crowd  and,  out' 
numbering  the  Bennets,  they  dragged  the  men  out  beating  them  with  their  fists  and 
an  occasional  club. 

When  the  Bennets  all  were  subdued,  the  leader  of  the  attackers,  old  Silas 
Nevers,  said,  “That’s  what  ye  git  for  heatin’  up  my  son,  Tim,  and  next  time  we’ll 
give  ye  more.” 

After  this  encounter,  the  Bennets  declared  that  they  would  get  even  with  their 
rivals. 

Late  that  summer  the  spring  of  the  Nevers  family  ran  dry.  The  nearest  possible 
place  to  get  water  other  than  Bennet’s  spring  was  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Of  course 
the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  walk  the  mile  and  a  half. 

One  day  however,  Jim  Nevers  decided  that  he  would  slip  across  the  river  and 
get  some  water  from  the  Bennet’s  spring.  All  went  well  until  he  was  about  half  way 
back  when  three  Bennets  appeared  on  the  scene.  They  immediately  began  throwing 
stones  at  Jim. 

In  vain  attempts  to  dodge  the  flying  rocks,  Jim  got  the  boat  to  rocking,  and  over 
he  went  into  the  water.  He  immediately  began  swimming  to  shore,  but  after  a  few 
strokes  he  stopped  short  and  cried  out.  His  legs  were  cramped. 

His  cries  were  in  vain  for  the  three  Bennets  did  not  move.  One  laughed  and 
said,  “If  he  drowns  that  will  pay  ’em  back.” 

The  boy  had  sunk  once  and  as  he  rose  he  was  gasping  and  shouting  for  help. 

“I  can’t  stand  here  and  see  that  feller  drown!”  suddenly  exclaimed  Tom  Bennet, 
and  he  made  a  lunge.  His  two  brothers  grabbed  him  by  the  arms  and  one  said, 
“Come  back  here.  If  he  drowns  it’s  none  of  our  affair.” 

With  a  backward  wrench  of  his  arms  and  a  powerful  dive,  Tom  escaped  the 
grasps  of  his  brothers.  Diving  into  the  river  he  began  swimming  with  powerful 
strokes.  He  soon  reached  the  sinking  boy.  Grasping  him  around  the  neck,  Bennet 
slowly  swam  to  shore. 

By  this  time  the  noise  and  excitement  made  by  the  drowning  boy  and  the  on' 
lookers  had  caused  members  of  each  family  to  appear  on  the  shore  of  the  river.  It 
happened  that  Bennet  had  swum  to  the  Nevers  side  and  here  the  nearly  drowned 
young  man  was  given  artificial  respiration. 

Old  man  Nevers  came  down  to  Tom  Bennet,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  thanked 
him  for  his  kind  deed.  Old  Silas  Bennet  and  several  of  his  family  paddled  across 
the  river. 


When  he  reached  the  other  side,  old  man  Nevers  spoke  up,  “Ye  don’t  know 
how  thankful  I  am  for  the  savin’  of  my  boy’s  life.  It  sure  was  mighty  white  of  him, 

things  bein’  sich  as  they  is.”  ,.  ( 

“I’m  mighty  glad  my  boy  was  on  hand,”  replied  Silas  Bennet.  I  think  this  at' 

fair  has  brought  us  closer  together.  It  seems  foolish  for  memgrowed  as  we  are  to  be 
fightin’  fer  years  over  nothin’.  Wbiat  do  ye  say  we  drop  the  feud?^ 

“Ye  took  the  very  words  out  of  me  mouth,”  said  Nevers.  “Watta  ye  say  ye 
folks  all  come  on  over  and  cook  supper  with  us? 

“We’ll  he  there,”  said  Bennet. 

Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  old  men  as  their  hands  grasped  in  a  clasp  of 


mighty  friendship. 


- — Landis  Pressler  3 1 . 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  OAK 


A  large  oak  tree  stood  by  the  brook, 

So  large  and  straight  and  tall; 

It  waved  its  branches  to  and  fro 
And  looked  upon  a  child  so  small. 

With  fishing'pole  and  wrappedmp  toe 
This  farmer  lad  of  eight 
Had  been  a-fishing  all  day  long 
With  big,  black  bugs  for  bait. 

“How  carefree,”  thought  the  big  oak 
tree, 

“This  lad  of  eight  young  years, 

To  sit  and  fish  the  whole  day  through 
With  constant  joy  and  cheer.” 

And  as  the  sun  went  down  once  more 
Behind  the  distant  hill, 

This  farmer  boy  was  homeward  bound 
And  whistling  loud  and  shrill. 

“Ah  me,”  the  oak  said  to  itself, 

“H  ow  little  does  he  know 

The  worries  of  Life’s  weary  ways, 

The  sorrow  and  the  woe!” 

The  years  went  by  so  swift  and  fast — 
Each  came  and  had  its  way, 

And  still  the  oak  stood  straight  and 
tall — 

Its  branches  still  it  swayed. 

The  lad  to  manhood  now  had  grown, 
His  childhood  days  were  o’er; 

His  bait  can  and  his  fishing  pole— 
They  had  been  used  no  more. 


He  was  a  broker  in  New  York; 

His  fortune  he  had  made. 

He’d  made  his  money  crookedly — 

The  markets  he  had  played. 

One  day  his  stock  sank  to  the  ground. 
His  fortune  then  he  lost — 

His  heart  was  heavy  with  the  thought 
Of  what  his  sins  had  cost. 

So  he  was  forced  to  go  back  home 
And  plow  the  fields  of  corn; 

His  head  was  hung  upon  his  chest, 

His  heart  was  sore  and  worn. 

So  as  he  trudged  behind  the  plow 
His  mind — it  wandered  back, 

To  days  when  as  a  child  he’d  walked 
The  cow  lane’s  dutsy  track. 

And  as  he  brought  these  happy  days 
Back  to  his  memory, 

A  thought  came  to  his  weary  mind 
Of  a  large  and  spreading  tree. 

He  left  his  horses  and  his  plow — 
Forgot  the  field  of  corn; 

His  tracks  turned  toward  a  sacred  spot 
He’d  loved  since  he  was  born. 

He  wondered  if  the  large  oak  tree 
Still  stood  there  by  the  brook, 

And  if  the  fish  still  swam  the  stream 
Like  he’d  caught  with  his  hook. 

And  as  his  feet  came  near  the  spot 
His  eyes  lit  up  with  glee — 

For  there  beside  the  babbling  brook 
He  saw  the  big  oak  tree. 


Its  branches  still  swung  in  the  breeze, 
'Twas  still  so  strong  and  high; 

His  heart  leaped  up  with  new  found 
joy. 

His  eyes  turned  toward  the  sky. 

He  said  in  words  of  thanks  and  praise, 
“Oh  how  weak  I  have  been, 

From  now  on  I  shall  as  the  oak 
Reach  up  my  arms  toward  Heav’n.” 


And  so  he  kept  on  holding  back 
The  life  that  he  had  spent, 

And  followed  true  the  mighty  oak; 

The  narrow  path  he  went. 

So  let  us  all  be  like  the  oak 
That  reaches  to  the  sky, 

That  always  stands  so  staunch  and  true, 
Until  we  come  to  die. 

— Madge  Harrold  ’33. 


UNNAMABLE  STORY 

OR 

WHATEVER  YOU  WILL 

At  the  completion  of  the  Seattle  Canadian  Alaska  railroad,  Carl  Dawn,  one  of 
the  engineers  who  helped  build  the  road,  decided  to  stay  in  Alaska  a  few  weeks 
hunting  and  fishing.  Dawn  was  six  feet  tall  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  he  weighed 
slightly  over  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds.  He  was  an  outdoor  man,  and  his 
greatest  enjoyment  was  to  sit  and  dream  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  with  a  casting  rod 
over  his  knees. 

In  Willow  City,  a  small  village  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Juneau,  he  purchased 
supplies  for  a  month’s  camping  trip.  The  storekeeper  with  whom  he  transacted  the 
deal  was  naturally  curious  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  inquired  whether 
Dawn  were  going  to  look  for  gold.  (There  were  a  few  gold  mines  in  the  hills  about 
forty  miles  behind  Willow  City.) 

“No,”  replied  Dawn,  “I'm  intending  to  loaf  three  or  four  weeks  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  then  I’ll  go  on  to  Juneau  ,and  take  a  boat  back  to  the  States.” 

Better  be  careful;  there’s  a  whiskey 'crazed  half 'breed  out  there.  They  don’t 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  him.  He’s  knifed  three  already.” 

“I’ll  be  on  the  lookout.  Thanks  for  the  information,”  said  Dawn  as  he  left  the 
store. 

On  the  outside  stood  four  men  having  a  discussion  of  the  weather.  As  he  ap' 
proached  their  discussion  ceased,  and  they  eyed  him  intently.  One,  who  had  a  star 
pinned  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  addressed  him.  “Headin’  for  the  mountains?”  he 
asked  courteously. 

Dawn  replied  that  he  was,  whereupon  the  officer  repeated  the  warning  of  the 
storekeeper  to  be  on  the  lookout.  At  a  good  steady  stride  he  set  out  towards  the 
north.  He  kept  step  by  whistling  March  Militaire.  About  four  miles  out  of  Wib 
low  City  he  came  to  Willow  Creek,  which  ran  into  the  Little  Yukon,  which  in  turn 
flowed  into  the  main  Ykuon.  Crossing  over  to  the  left  bank,  he  followed  the  creek 
up  stream  about  twelve  miles.  Leaving  the  creek  he  cut  out  across  the  country 
straight  west,  and  again  struck  Willow  Creek  saving  himself  by  this  short  cut  about 
a  mile.  According  to  calculations  he  was  twelve  miles  from  Juneau.  Dropping  his 
pack,  he  proceeded  to  make  camp.  On  second  thought  he  decided  to  get  dinner 
first,  as  it  was  near  noon.  Putting  his  casting  rod  together  he  threw  out. 

Either  because  of  mental  telepathy,  or  some  kind  of  warning  instinct.  Dawn 
suddenly  turned  about.  And  in  the  nick  of  time,  too,  for  an  Indian  with  knife 
raised  plunged  at  him.  Dawn  grabbed  the  wrist  that  held  the  knife,  and  together 
he  and  the  Indian  went  down  in  a  heap.  The  Indian  seemed  to  have  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  men.  Twice  he  freed  the  arm  that  held  the  knife,  and  twice  the  des' 
perate  speed  of  Dawn  clutched  the  arm. 


From  the  bushes  behind  came  a  rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  snapping  of  twigs, 
and  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  saw  something  white  and  yellow.  The  next 
instant  he  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle,  and  he  felt  a  sting  ,and  then  everything  was 
dark. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  he  gazed  blankly  at  the  ceiling  for  an  instant 
before  he  remembered  what  had  happened.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  a  hand  restrained 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pain  shot  through  his  head.  He  lay  back  weakly  on  the 
pillow  and  looked  up.  What  he  saw  increased  his  pulse  to  about  double  its  normal 
rate.  At  the  side  of  the  bed  stood  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  he  had  ever 
seen.  Later,  in  sending  a  description  of  her  to  a  friend  of  his,  he  described  her  as 
having  big  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  an  adorable  little  pink  nose,  and  a  very  kissable 
mouth.  Her  height  he  stated  was  about  five  feet  two,  and  she  weighed  about  a 

hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Dawn  went  on  to  say  that  this  alone  made  her 

beautiful,  but  the  warmth  of  her  smile,  and  that  great  tenderness  that  welled  up  in 
her  eyes,  and  radiated  from  her  finger  tips  made  her  ten  times  more  beautiful  and 

lovable.  ,  . 

But  I  must  come  back  to  the  story  and  tell  it  as  it  happened.  What  happened 

yesterday?”  asked  Dawn  in  a  weak  voice  that  did  not  sound  like  his. 

“Sh _  You  musn’t  talk.  It  wasn’t  yesterday  it  was  nine  days  ago;  now  I’m 

going  to  try  and  answer  all  the  questions  that  you  would  ask  if  I  let  you,  and  then 
you  must  promise  to  go  back  to  sleep.  Now,  to  begin  with,  your  mother  and  Bar' 
bara  are  here;  by  the  way,  I  was  a  very  good  friend  of  hers  in  college.  But  to  go 
on:  Your  father  was  here,  but  he  left  when  the  doctor  announced  that  you  had 
passed  the  crisis.  He  will  be  back  later,  though.  I’d  call  Mrs.  Dawn  and  Barbara 
in,  but  they  haven’t  had  much  sleep  the  past  week,  and  they  are  very  tired,  so  I  will 
let  them  sleep.  Besides,  they  can  see  you  later.  And  now  for  my  part  in  this.  I 
am  Judith  Marlow,  and  my  father  is  president  of  the  Seattle  Canadian  Alaska  rail' 
road.  I  came  up  here  with  him,  and  nine  days  ago  I  was  invited  to  go  for  a  ride 
with  a  Mr.  Marshall  who  owns  a  bank  here  in  Juneau.  We  rode  all  morning,  and 
on  our  way  back  we  saw  you  as  you  dropped  your  pack,  and  started  fishing  We 
also  saw  the  Indian  slipping  up  on  you.  Mr.  Marshall  said.  Perhaps  we  had  better 
dismount  and  see  what  happens  here.’  Of  course  the  Indian  didn  t  see  us,  because 
he  was  all  intent  upon  slipping  up  on  you.  I  had  my  little  rifle  with  me  and  when 
he  attacked  you  I  came  forward  and  shot,  and  of  course  I  hit  you  instead  of  him. 
Then  I  fainted  ,and  Mr.  Marshall  shot  him.  Since  it  was  all  my  fault  that  you 
were  shot  I  made  myself  responsible  for  your  getting  well  ,and  that  s  all  there  is  to 

tell  except  that  you  must  go  to  sleep  now.” 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  forehead,  and  Dawn  closed  his  eyes  and  pretended 
to  go  to  sleep,  but  for  a  while  sleep  was  impossible.  It  might  be  said  in  conclusion 
that  Carl  Dawn  was  the  kind  of  person  who  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity. 
This  one  was  no  exception. 

— Franklin  Dillman  32. 

ANGER 

The  little  animal  was  cold  and  hungry.  She  shivered  whenever  a  fresh  blast 
of  wind  hit  her  lean  sides;  the  stinging,  icy  snow  seemed  to  pierce  through  to  her 
very  heart.  She  dreamed  of  nice,  warm  milk,  of  a  comfortable  bed  by  a  cozy  fire, 
and  of  little  hands  smoothing  her  furry,  bedraggled  sides.  She  was  such  a  little 
thing;  she  wouldn’t  take  much  room  in  any  house. 

Then  she  saw  a  door  open,  and  everything  seemed  sent  by  Providence  for  the 
comfort  of  one  small  kitten.  She  crept  softly  to  the  door  and  silently  sneaked  into 
the  building.  She  saw  the  fire  ,the  bed- -everything.  But  just  then,  when  all 

seemed  perfect,  a  foot  struck  her  cowering  side,  and  a  gruff  voice  yelled: 

“Git  out  a  here,  you  little  thief!  Git!  I  say.  Scram!  And  again  the  little 

kitten  was  shoved  out  to  the  agony  of  the  cold,  rude  snow  and  wind. 

—Ruth  Glassett  ’32. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


“Woe  is  me!  Woe  is  me!  ”  groaned  Henrietta  Tiilingham  Pennyplume  as 
she  plunged  her  head  into  the  heap  of  cretonne  and  satin  pillows  on  the  divan  for 
another  seige  of  the  periodic  weeping  in  which  she  had  been  indulging  for  the  last 
twelve  hours. 

I  have  seen  many  different  varieties  of  tear-shedding  but  never  happened  on 
anyone  who  could  attain  quite  the  degree  of  dampness  or  of  vociferousness  employed 
by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Tiilingham  Pennyplume.  Not  only  did  her  vocal  laments  have  a 
distinctive  and  personal  quality  quite  unparalleled,  but  her  perseverence  and  en- 
durance  were  quite  phenomenal.  Once  when  the  Society  for  the  Cheering  of  Grief 
Stricken  Professors’  Wives,  Widows,  and  Bereft  Sweethearts  had  held  a  weeping 
contest,  Mrs.  Pennyplume  so  far  outclassed  all  other  entrants  that  it  was  decided, 
after  a  long  debate  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Society  that  the  contest  should 
be  turned  into  an  endurance  marathon  by  Mrs.  Pennyplume.  Under  the  conditions 
of  crying  two  hours  and  sleeping  fifteen  minutes,  she  had  set  a  world’s  record  of  one 
hundred  seventy-six  hours,  fifty-four  minutes,  forty-seven  and  two-thirds  seconds. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  Henrietta  was  expending  every  effort  on  her  sobs 
and  sniffles.  The  object  of  her  woe  was  her  honorable  husband  and  mate  for  twenty- 
two  years,  Mr.  T.  Bascom  Pennyplume,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  B.,  Ph.  D.,  and  honorary  D. 
Arch,  for  research  work  in  which  he  had  discovered  that  long  suspected  fact  that 
King  Tutankahamen  had  been  afflicted  with  both  athlete’s  foot  and  housemaid’s  knee, 
a  combination  which  must  have  caused  him  considerable  discomfort,  due  to  the  fact 
(also  ascertained  by  Dr.  Pennyplume)  that  he  always  played  Ping-Pong  in  his  bed¬ 
room  slippers  and  sans  his  trousers.  At  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Pennyplume’s  fresh 
outburst,  the  professor  was  in  his  morning  tub  and  was  at  the  same  time  shaving,  as 
was  his  custom,  with  a  very  long  and  very  unsafe  razor.  With  each  cry  his  hand 
jerked  until  it  was  plain  that  he  would  sooner  or  later  make  a  gash,  more  or  less 
serious,  on  some  part  of  his  tired  and  docile  countenance.  This  was  precisely  what 
occurred;  a  neat  and  very  gory  appearing  but  not  at  all  serious  cut  was  made  directly 
beneath  his  nose,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  little  man.  He  immediately 
leaped  from  the  hot  tub  to  the  cold  tile  floor  shouting  that  he  had  cut  his  jugular 
vein  or  something.  Hastily  girding  his  loins  with  a  bathtowel,  he  ran  dripping  and 
steaming  into  the  bedroom. 

“Now  see  what  you've  made  me  do?  Come  here  and  get  something  to  absorb 
this  blood.  How  shall  I  look  with  this  terrible  cut  under  my  nose!  Oh!  how 
mortifying!  To  get  up  before  my  history  classes  with  a  pad  beneath  my  nose.  I  am 
just  certain  that  all  will  assume  that  I  have  a  cold  and  that  the  bandage  was  located 
there  for  other  than  its  real  purpose.’’ 

“Say,  how  do  you  get  that  “you’ve  done”  stuff?  said  his  wife,  her  grief  suddenly 
left.  “How  could  I  have  cut  your  face,  with  your  razor  in  your  hand,  and  with 
you  in  your  bath  and  I  in  my  bed  at  least  fifty  feet  away?  Here  take  this  and  catch 
that  blood  before  it  gets  on  my  bed  spread.” 

“No,  you  didn’t  disturb  my  slumbers  about  every  ten  minutes  with  your  infernal 
squealing  and  bawling  all  night!  I  suppose  you  weren’t  crying  loudly  so  I  would 
become  more  neurotic  than  usual!  I’d  place  a  wager  on’t  that  you  even  intended 
that  I  should  sever  my  jugular.  Well,  I  didn’t.” 

“How  dare  you  talk  like  that  to  me!  Why  don’t  you  say  that  I  want  to  collect 
your  insurance  and  marry  some  other  man?  Go  ahead.  I  wouldn’t  put  it  past  you. 
Ohhh!  you  beast!”  his  wife  expostulated,  then  subsided  into  the  pillows  in  a  long 
sob.  Her  crying  was  always  the  undoing  of  her  husband  and  she  intended  it  to  be 
so  this  time,  too. 

“Oh  go  to - .” 

“T.  Bascom  Pennyplume,  don’t  you  use  profanity  in  my  presence!”  she  screamed 
at  him  leaping  from  the  bed  and  shaking  a  long  thin  finger  under  his  nose. 


“As  I  was  saying,  before  the  interception,  go  to  your  mother  s,  but  since  you  bar 
profanity,  I  suppose  that’ll  necessitate  the  retraction  of  that  command. 

“Oh,  how  can  you!  Say,  are  you  trying  to  infer  that  my  people  are  not  what 
yours  are?” 

“Well,  you  know  that  my  people  came  to  America  on  a  famous  ship,  boasted 
the  professor  looking  very  ludicrous  in  his  blue-bordered  bath  towel. 

“Yes  but  you’re  afraid  to  try  to  find  the  name  of  that  ship.  It  probably  was  a 
prison  ship,’  Mrs.  T.  B.  Pennyplume  crooned  triumphantly. 

“No  matter  what  you  say,  my  people  were  good,  and  they  bore  the  name  of 
Pennyfeather;  along  with  getting  you,  I  had  to  get  a  new  name.  Pennyfeather  wasn  t 
good  enough;  it  had  to  be  Pennyplume  for  you  and  I  was  foolish  enough  to  comply 
with  your  demands.  But  Pm  going  to  change  it  back  to  Pennyfeather,  no  matter  what 
you  say,”  declared  Bascom  with  more  determination  than  he  had  shown  in  years. 

“Say,  Bascie,  are  you  a  sport?”  inquired  Henrietta  with  more  tenderness  than 
was  her  custom. 

“I  pride  myself  on  being  a  better  sport  than  most  of  the  yaps,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression  drawn  from  the  vernacular,  on  the  immortal  football  teams  of  which  you 
prate  so  continually”  replied  the  professor  again  slightly  protruding  his  thin  bony 
chest. 

“Will  you  be  sport  enough  to  make  this  bet  on  the  next  game?  That  if  Thistle- 
down  wins,  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  changing  our  name  back  to  Pennyfeather 
and  I  will  not  buy  a  new  coat  this  winter.  If  the  home  team,  Playmore  Tech,  wins, 
the  name  remains  as  it  is.  I  get  a  better  coat  and  you  have  to  write  your  first,  second, 
and  third  name  on  the  blackboard  before  your  crack  class  in  ancient  history. 

The  professor  thought  awhile,  then  a  peculiar  light  came  into  his  eyes.  Sure, 
I’ll  take  that  wager  and  you’d  better  begin  signing  a  new  name  to  checks  for  practice.” 

Next  day  grade  reports  came  out.  The  two  best  players  on  Playmore  Tech  s 
team  had  flunked  history.  Then  Henrietta  saw  all.  Bascom  had  even  braved  the 
wrath  of  alumni,  rest  of  the  faculty,  and  all  concerned  for  his  old  name.  The  old 
dear;  but  he  must  not  win  that  bet.  No,  he  was  a  skunk  for  doing  her  a  deal  like  that. 
She’d  see  about  it. 

That  afternoon  she  visited  the  referee  for  the  game.  She  came  out  red-eyed, 
sobbing,  haggard,  but  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  her  face. 

It  was  fourth  quarter,  one  minute  left  to  play,  score  tied,  63  all,  third  down, 
and  Playmore  Tech,  the  home  team,  had  the  ball  on  Thistledown’s  two  yard  line.  The 
crowd  was  frantic!  Oh  this  suspense!  Tech  in  huddle,  out,  in  position,  signals  called; 
suddenly  just  as  the  play  started  and  the  ball  was  almost  over  the  goal  line,  one  of  the 
several  airplanes  which  had  been  hovering  overhead  dropped  like  a  leaden  bullet 
straight  for  the  mass  of  humanity  that  was  the  scrimmage.  Some  one  shouted;  every¬ 
one  ran;  only  the  referee  was  near  the  ball  but  none  noticed  him.  Just  as  it  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  do  anything  else,  the  plane  leveled  and  soared  out  of 
the  stadium.  After  much  confusion,  the  attention  of  the  crowd  again  was  centered 
on  the  game.  The  referee  threw  up  both  arms  just  as  the  gun  cracked.  Playmore 
Tech  had  won,  through  the  aid  of  some  mysterious  pilot. 

At  home  that  evening,  the  Professor  said  sourly,  “Well  why  don  t  you  gloat  a 
little.”  “I’ve  been  thinking,”  said  she,  “that  we  might  still  compromise.  You  change 
the  name,  but  write  it  as  per  agreement  and  I  want  an  Alaskan  seal  skin  coat.  How 
about  it.” 

It  was  on  account  of  this  that  asedate  and  studious  class  in  Ancient  History  saw 
their  Professor  write  Tewkesbury  Bascom  Pennyfeather  fifty  times  on  the  blackboard. 

— Franklin  Bridge  ’33. 


AUTUMN  DAYS 

The  morns  are  cooler  than  they  were, 

The  leaves  are  turning  red; 

The  berries  cheek  is  plumper, 

The  flowers  have  gone  to  bed. 

The  maple  wears  a  brighter  scarf, 

The  field  a  pretty  gown; 

The  busy  bees  have  gone  to  rest, 

The  birds  are  out  of  town. 

- — Mildred  Kikly  ‘33. 

SPRING  FLOWERS 

The  modest  little  violet 
Is  growing  in  the  dell, 

And  close  beside  the  violet 
Appears  the  dainty  bell. 

The  pretty  little  buttercup 
Has  just  begun  to  waken  up, 

And  say  hello  to  all  the  world 
And  have  its  petals  all  ufold. 

The  honey-suckle  round  the  door 
Is  opening  its  petals  more, 

And  nods  its  head  as  if  to  say, 

“I  came  to  glorify  the  day.” 

— Helen  Corbin  ’33. 

MUNISING  BAY 

1  he  most  beautiful  thing  I  have  ever  seen  is  Munising  Bay.  To  get  up  at  five 
o’clock  is  a  pleasure  when  such  a  view  is  anticipated.  The  bay  is  small  and  clear 
with  fishing  huts  and  saw  mills  nestled  on  its  banks.  Early  in  the  morning  the  bay 
and  the  sky  are  the  same  color,  and  mist  closes  up  the  space  between.  Then  the 
sun  arises  and  the  misty  blue  melts  into  lavender,  rose  and  yellow.  Then  the  hills 
which  surround  the  bay  come  to  life  and  are  green.  A  bird  trills;  a  sea  gull  calls;  a 
whistle  blows  and  again  the  day  starts. 

- — Ruth  Glassett  ’32. 

TOO  LATE 

Out  late  the  night  before.  Heavy  eyelids,  headache. 

“Johnny,  get  up!”  commands  his  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

“Huh?”  comes  a  smothered  grunt  from  Johnny’s  room. 

“It’s  eight  o’clock  right  now,  and  you’ll  be  late  for  school  if  you  don’t  hurry.” 
“Oh  hum!”  groans  Johnny  as  he  prepares  to  arise. 

He  finally  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  bed,  and,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing,  starts  to  dress. 

“Mom,  oh  Mom!” 

Silence. 

“Doggone!”  She  would  be  in  the  basement  where  she  couldn’t  hear  him. 
“Mom!”  This  time  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

‘What  do  you  want?”  comes  a  weak  sound  from  the  basement. 

“Where’s  my  red  and  yellow  striped  trousers  and  my  green  shirt?” 

“Land  sakes,  I  don’t  know!” 


Johnny  proceeds  to  find  them  himself,  tearing  everything  out  of  the  diesser 
drawers.  He  would  find  those  trousers  if  it  took  until  Doom  s  Day.  The  bed  is 
covered  with  shirts,  spats,  and  shoes.  A  red  necktie  protrudes  its  bright  features 
from  the  bureau  drawer.  A  bottle  of  perfume  lies  upset,  its  contents  running  down 
into  the  drawer,  and  blending  the  colors  of  a  yellow  and  blue  silk  handkerchief  into 

a  dull  green.  . 

Finally  he  finishes  dressing.  After  swallowing  a  few  bites  of  Aunt  Jemima  Pam 
cakes,  he  grabs  his  Civics  and  rushes  out  the  door.  He  looks  at  the  town  clock- 
one  minute  to  get  there! 

He  rushes  down  the  street  and  finally  reaches  the  school  house  walk.  With 
lengthening  strides  he  makes  a  dash  for  the  door.  At  last  he  is  inside!  This  would 
be  his  third  yellow  excuse. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  hall.  The  tardy  bell  must  have  run  already. 

Now  to  face  the  principal.  He  goes  to  the  door — it  is  locked! 

It  is  Saturday.  ,  ,  , 

— Madge  Harrold  33. 

MOVIE  FANS 

When  my  sisters  and  I  were  smaller  our  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  by  the 
pictures  and  doings  of  movie  actors  and  actresses.  Almost  every  Saturday,  if 
weather  permitted,  we  would  gather  all  the  children  and  babies  that  we  could  get 
from  the  neighbors  and  play  that  we  were  making  a  moving  picture. 

As  most  of  us  were  girls,  some  one  would  dress  in  my  father  s  old  clothes  and 
be  the  father  of  the  cast.  Another  would  dress  in  my  mother’s  clothes  and  be  the 
mother.  Still  another  would  be  the  hero,  and  another  the  heroine.  There  usually 
was  a  fight  before  this  was  settled.  After  choosing  our  main  characters,  we  would 
select  one  of  those  left  for  the  director  and  camera  man.  The  rest,  if  any  were  left, 
were  fitted  in  as  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  hero  or  heroine,  or  preachers  or  store' 
keepers 

After  we  had  our  cast  selected  we  would  all  set  to  work,  one  making  a  camera, 
as  ours  usually  was  broken  from  one  week  to  the  next;  one  or  two  (depending  on 
how  many  we  had)  arranging  the  stage;  the  rest  working  on  the  play,  which  was 
made  up  of  such  facts  as  these:  “First  scene:  Joan  sees  Neil,  and  falls  in  love  with 
him.  Father  and  mother  object.  Joan  and  Neil  elope.  Second  secne:  Joan  and  Neil 
get  married.  Neil  gets  a  job  and  becomes  famous  as  a  designer.  Third  scene:  Joan 
and  Neil  come  home  with  a  baby.  Father  and  mother  welcome  them.”  The  players 
had  great  fun  making  up  their  own  conversation. 

The  camera  was  a  pasteboard  box  nailed  on  a  broom  handle  with  a  stick  put  in 
one  side  on  a  handle.  The  play  was  practiced  in  the  morning  and  exhibited  in  the 
afternoon  to  an  imaginary  audience. 

Although  we  are  now  too  big  to  play  our  little  game  we  still  hold  true  to  our 
name,  “Movie  Fans,”  by  cutting  out  the  pictures  of  movie  actors  and  actresses  and 
saving  them. 

— Margaret  Young  34. 

A  PARAGRAPH 

He  was  a  sight,  horrible  for  any  man  to  see.  He  had  been  known  as  the  great' 
est  fighter  in  that  rural  district.  He  had  never  been  beaten,  and  every  other  dog  in 
the  neighborhood  had  learned  to  respect  him.  Yet,  here  he  lay.  A  mutilated  form 
of  what  had  once  been  the  greatest  sheep  dog  known  to  the  highlanders.  His  ears 
had  been  torn  into  shreds,  his  eyes  had  been  clawed  out,  and  great  hunks  of  meat 
had  been  torn  from  his  sides.  His  own  claws  were  still  holding  bits  of  grey  hair 
which  gave  evidence  that  he  had  suffered  a  painful  death  under  the  attack  of  a  pack 
of  wolves.  Apparently  he  had  been  protecting  his  master’s  sleep,  as  not  one  of  them 
had  been  molested. 


THE  CLASS  OF  ’32 


Have  you  heard  of  the  Class  of  Thirty'two 
That  was  fashioned  with  much  ado? 

It  continued  four  years  to  a  day. 

Of  a  sudden,  ah,  then — but  stay! 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay. 

It  graduated  with  honors  one  day. 

Have  you  heard  of  that,  I  say? 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty 'two! 

O.  R.  Smiley  was  alive  then,  too. 

He  modeled  our  lives  and  read  our  notes, 

And  issued  our  grade  cards  (we  were  the  goats) . 
In  that  Hoover  year  we  had  no  rest, 

For  all  the  people  were  sore  deprest. 


’Twas  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty'eight 
When  this  class  entered  the  H.  S.  gate. 

As  a  class — Oh,  we  were  very  sedate! 

To  keep  those  notebooks  up  to  date 
Many  was  the  time  we  stayed  up  late. 

The  year  twentymine — it  came  and  found 
Columbia  City’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 

From  our  ranks  many  were  found 
To  fight  for  us  on  disputed  ground. 

About  this  year  of  twentyuiine 
I  need  not  add  another  line. 

Twentymine  increased  by  one 
Found  our  victory  just  half  won. 

We  all  endeavored  to  make  our  place, 

To  advance  our  standing  in  the  race. 

If  there  is  one  we  all  abhor 
It  is  the  cocky  sophomore! 

Nineteen  thirty-one — at  last  it  came! 

Our  greatest  year,  we  proudly  claim. 

Our  Senior  year — our  goal  in  sight! 

We  had  to  study  both  day  and  night. 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  this  is  true 
Just  ask  a  member  of  Thirty 'two! 

’Twas  in  the  merry  month  of  May 
When  came  our  graduating  day. 

Our  goal  was  gained.  Happy?  Say! 

Just  wait  till  your  commencement  day. 

Did  I  tell  you?  I  rather  guess! 

It  was  a  wonder — nothing  less, 

This  class  of  Thirty'two! 

— Arthur  Walb 
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CALENDAR 
and  SNAPS 


V/ARP1  UP 


faithful 


THE  BACKfJLLD 


HOPELESS 


CRACKERS  DID  IT 


BAtDOLo^f 


CAMPUS 


THE  PAINT  PALLET 


Zodene  Diffendarfer — Diffy's  chief  saying  is  “A1  Come ’er.”  We  wonder  about  Zoe,  she  is 
always  anxious  to  go  when  the  first  bell  rings.  Is  it  that  she  is  getting  tired  of  art  or  getting  more 
interested  in  another  subject? 

Francis  Smith — Smitty  seems  to  be  our  competent  fly  catcher  this  year,  that  is,  during 
Art  Class.  If  Smitty  ever  gets  that  bowl  of  fruit  finished  we  might  help  her  pass  it  around. 

Mary  E.  Coover— Coover’s  only  question  is  “Am  I  very  late/  She  was  very  much  inter- 
ested  in  Culinary  Art  for  a  while,  when  we  had  Art  in  the  Cooking  Room. 

Dorothy  Hurd — Dorothy  was  always  saying  “Miss  Flora,  will  you  help  me  on  this?  She  is 
one  of  our  quiet  little  artists.  If  she  ever  gets  her  painting  of  “Lovers  Lane”  finished  we  might 
take  the  Art  Class  for  a  stroll. 

Margaret  Young — “Marg”  is  another  of  our  Talented  Little  Artists.  There  are  big  things  in 
store  for  Marg.  She  has  a  terrible  time  keeping  track  of  the  paints.  Her  one  worry  is  “Has  the 
first  bell  rung  yet?” 

Dorthea  Palmer — “Dot,”  our  little  blonde  artist,  is  very  talented.  She  is  painting  her  little 
Pent  House,  which  happens  to  be  over  looking  a  river  instead  of  Manhattan.  In  her  little  pink 
smock  she  makes  a  pretty  picture  for  any  artist  to  paint. 

Margaret  Shnner— One  of  our  Post  Graduates,  who,  too,  like  Coover,  was  interested  in 
Culinary  Art.  After  Marg  gets  her  Leather  Jacket  finished  she  might  let  the  members  of  the 
Paint  Pallet  put  their  names  on  it;  as  we  did  on  her  Birthday. 

Hene  Hull — Ilene  is  another  silent  artist.  But  when  she  does  speak  up  it  is  usually  this: 
“Where  is  my  paint  brush?” 

Alberta  O’Connor — Al’s  chief  expression  is  “Gee!  I  sure  feel  like  Arting  this  morning. 
It  seems  that  A1  is  the  chief  Bell  Hop  between  the  Art  Room  and  the  Mechanical  Drawing  Room. 
We  wonder  why? 

Gladys  Braddock— Gladys  has  a  terrible  time  trying  to  find  the  art  room.  She  took  a  full 
period  trying  to  find  it  one  morning.  Finally  she  got  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smiley  who  directed 
her  to  the  Cooking  Room  where  we  were  then  having  Art. 

Floyd  Ernst — As  most  of  you  know  the  Art  Class  has  a  Theme  Song  this  year,  No?  Well 
it  is  the  “Wooden  Soldier  and  the  China  Doll.  Floyd  is  the  Director  of  the  Class.  He  took 
lessons  from  Larry,  I  believe.  He  is  also  our  chief  Warbler. 

Tommy  Jack — Tom  is  the  real  Artist  of  the  Class;  when  any  one  needs  help  Tom  is  always 
willing  and  ready.  He  is  Miss  Flora’s  Assistant.  It  is  said  that  Tom  will  attend  an  Art  School 
in  Chicago  this  summer — Good  Luck,  Tom. 

gljck — Blick  is  a  very  good  artist  when  he  feels  like  Arting.  When  Melba  comes  in  his 
one  question  is,  “What!  no  convocation  this  morning?  Blick  will  leave  us  in  a  short  time  for  he 
too  is  a  Post  Graduate. 

Marjory  Hendrickson — Marjory  was  always  interested  in  art  and  she  could  never  hear  Miss 
Flora  say  “Time  to  put  away  your  work."  Mr.  Smiley ^got  tired  writing  excuses  for  her  so  he  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  bell  in  our  art  room.  Thanks  Marjory. 

Phylis  Reiser — Known  as  the  baby  of  the  class,  toddles  gently  around  smearing  paint  on 
everybody  including  herself  and  we  are  much  surprised  to  learn  that  she  has  finally  succeeded  in 
painting  “Down  by  the  Docks.”  Blow  me  down! 

Tom  looking  for  a  silhouette  of  a  lady,  Folks,  I  gotta  find  me  a  woman. 

May  E. — Zoe  who  painted  this  original  picture  of  yours? 

Zoe — Look  down  in  the  left  hand  corner. 

Mary  E. — I  can't  read  it. 

Zoe — -Neither  can  I. 

Miss  Flora  is  our  tall  art  teacher  who  came  here  this  year  from  Manchester  College. 
Whenever  help  is  needed  you  can  always  hear  the  familiar  call  Oh,  Miss  Flora,  and  s  e  is 
always  there  to  help  you.  We  are  depending  on  you  to  be  with  us  again  next  year,  Miss  Flora. 


CALENDAR  1931-32 


Sept.  8  School  opens.  Beware  the  Freshman.  We  wonder  how  they  find  so  much  time  to 
stand  in  the  hall  looking  around? 

Sept.  9  The  riot  continues  amidst  cries  such  as,  “Did  you  sell  your  economics  book?"  and 
“Where  can  I  find  Mr.  Smiley?" 

Sept.  10  Abe  is  on  the  sick  list  and  his  classes  go  their  way  rejoicing. 

Sept.  11  C.  C.  crushes  Bluffton  in  night  game  25-7.  Good  beginning,  C.  C. 

Sept.  14  The  first  Monday  of  the  193 1-32  school  year.  But  it  isn’t  a  blue  Monday— no  one 
has  time  for  blues — yet. 

Sept.  15  The  freshies  still  wonder  what  it’s  all  about.  Oh,  well,  they’ll  learn. 

Sept.  16  Abe,  in  Commercial  Arithmetic  class:  If  it  takes  a  hen  and  a  half  a  day  and  a  halt 

to  lay  an  egg  and  a  half,  how  many  days  will  it  take  one  hen  to  lay  a  dozen  eggs? 

Sept.  17  Mr.  Wilson:  “George,  who  was  first  president  of  the  United  States? 

George:  “John  Adams.” 

Sept.  18  C.  C.  tastes  first  defeat  at  hands  of  Garrett  35-6.  That  doesn’t  matter,  the  old  fight' 
ing  spirit  burns  as  strong  as  ever. 

Sept.  21  “Hank”  Waterfall  forgot  and  went  to  the  West  Ward  building  this  morning.  We 
move  that  the  freshman  class  elect  him  official  “Rip  Van  Winkle." 

Sept.  22  First  Soph:  “Why  do  Freshman  remind  you  of  real  estate? 

Second  Soph:  “Because  they’re  an  empty  lot.” 

Sept.  24  Class  officers  and  sponsors  are  chosen.  Mr.  Shull  was  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for 
president  of  the  senior  class. 

Sept.  26  C.  C.  measures  Decatur  25-6,  and  gives  herself  good  measure  at  that. 

Sept.  28  Mr.  Wilson  is  carrying  a  freak  around  with  him  today  and  he  tells  us  it  s  a  real  live 
corn  borer.  We  hope  he  keeps  it  caged  up. 

Sept.  29  Jim  Adams  said  C.  C.  played  a  fine  game  against  Decatur,  but  they  used  the  offside 
play  too  often.  The  Forum  held  its  first  meeting  tonight. 

Sept.  30  The  Boosters’  Club  was  organized  today.  The  sponsors  this  year  are  Mrs.  Shull  and 
Miss  Flora.  Wanda  Lee  is  president. 

Oct.  1  First  convocation  held  in  form  of  Pep  session.  Sam  Slusser  and  Harry  Reed  and 
Zodene  Diffendaffer  are  selected  as  Yell  Leaders. 

Oct.  2  The  Boosters’  club  plans  to  decorate  down  town  for  the  Warsaw  game. 

Oct.  3  C.  C.  H.  S.  romps  over  Warsaw  37-14.  Everyone  plays.  Yea!  Team! 

Oct.  5  Mr.  Smiley  find  the  words  “Mahatma  Ghandi”  stumbling  block  as  he  attempts  to  an- 
nounce  Dr.  Clemens’  subject  for  our  second  convocation. 

Oct.  6  Wanda  Walter  proves  her  ability  as  a  Marie  Dressier  in  Dramatic  Art  Class.  Success 
to  you  Wanda. 

Oct.  7  Abie  Dev'ol  announces  Zeigler  as  a  triple  threat  half'back.  He  threatens  to  fumble, 
stumble  and  fall. 

Oct.  10  Columbia  City  defeats  a  hard  fighting  and  determined  Plymouth  eleven  by  score  of 
14' 16.  What’s  the  matter  with  C.  C.?  She’s  OKE. 

Oct.  12  The  Dramatic  club  is  organized  and  Lewis  Palmer  finds  himself  president.  The  club 
plans  to  do  big  things  in  a  big  way. 

Oct.  13  Convocation  held  in  behalf  of  annual.  Mr.  Beck  talked  to  us  about  importance  of  an 
annual.  Margaret  Scott  gives  us  a  resume  of  the  annual. 

Oct.  14  Abe  tells  his  Health  Ed.  class  about  a  frightened  bull  chasing  an  angry  man. 

Oct.  15  There  is  much  consternation  among  Booster  club  members  as  to  what  Rochester  s 
colors  really  are. 

Oct.  16  Rochester  O'Columbia  City  28.  Col.  City  is  happy  in  her  victory  despite  the  rainy, 
cold  weather. 

Oct.  19  Miss  McConnell  announced  that  within  a  manth  there  will  have  been  presented  at 
Columbia  City  High  the  greatest  vaudeville  performance  known  in  history. 

Oct.  22  Vacation!  Three  cheers  for  the  person  who  invented  teachers’  conventions! 

Oct.  23  C.  C.  H.  S.,  “The  home  of  the  brave,”  is  deserted  and  lonely. 

Oct.  24  Auburn  metes  out  a  sharp  and  fatal  death  to  C.  C.  H.  S.  winning  streak  by  handing 
us  the  short  end  of  a  38T9  score. 

Oct.  26  All  foot'ball  boys  wear  tape  on  their  noses  in  fear  of  the  man-killing  Zeigler.  John 
Smith  Wilson,  age  24  hours. 


Oct.  27  Some  of  our  senior  girls  turn  primary  teachers.  We  pity  the  little  students. 

Oct.  28  It  seems  that  some  H.  S.  students  can't  stay  out  of  mischief  at  Hallowe'en  time — or 

any  other  time.  Ask  Davy  Walter  and  Harry  Williamson. 

Oct.  29  Interest  is  directed  toward  the  Hallowe’en  Queen  contest.  To  think  that  a  student 
of  C.  C.  may  become  a  queen! 

Oct.  30  C.  C.  defeats  Huntington  in  final  grid  tilt  of  year  by  a  score  of  6-0.  The  rain  and 
wind  doesn’t  keep  C.  C.  rooters  at  home.  “List  to  the  lay  of  the  C.  C.  H.  S.” 

Oct.  31  Lois  Magley  wins  queen  of  Hallowe’en  contest,  thus  proving  that  C.  C.  does  contain 

royalty. 

Nov.  2  Mech.  Dr.  class  goes  to  Purdue  to  help  move  it  to  C.  C.  Art  Hoffman  gives  banquet 
in  honor  of  football  boys  because  they  beat  Huntington.  Jim  Coover  finds  hitch-hiking 
to  Purdue  very  successful. 

Nov.  3  Joe  Roe  looks  sick;  he  says  some  one  put  salt  in  his  coffee.  But  Art  Hoffman  tells 
us  Joe  appears  to  be  rather  fond  of  chisken. 

Nov.  4  DeMaris  Palmer  is  crowned  queen  of  Royal  Order  of  Pink  Garters. 

Nov.  5  Virgil  Hamilton  thought  he  saw  a  woodpecker  in  the  assembly  so  he  kept  his  hat  on 
as  a  protective  measure.  Steve  then  said  the  teacher  used  to  put  the  hat  on  the  dunce 
but  now  the  dunce  puts  it  on  himself. 

Nov.  6  The  Junior  class  entertains  the  community  with  a  cake-walk  and  contrary  to  Miss 
McConnell’s  principles,  “A  good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

Nov.  9  The  Senior  English  class  produces  some  real  advertising  from  which  we  learn  that 
“Coons,”  Clara,  Lu,  and  Em,  professional  dancers,  a  Chinaman  and  numerous  others  are 
to  appear  in  Columbia  City  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  of  this  week. 

Nov.  10  There  is  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  Stunt  Show  tonight. 

Nov.  11  Armistice  day  and  a  convocation  on  Wednesday.  Believe  it  or  not. 

Nov.  12  The  Big  Show.  The  negroes  find  that  it's  all  right  until  it  comes  to  taking  off  the 
paint. 

Nov.  13  Stunt  Show,  second  production.  All  is  well  until  after  the  show  when  Lewie  Luck- 
enbill  tries  to  do  gymnastics  on  a  broken  glass  and  cuts  a  gash  in  his  foot. 

Nov.  16  Lewie  Luckenbill  gives  us  a  free  course  in  correct  usage  of  crutches. 

Nov.  17  We  see  that  Pearl  Decker,  Bob  McNagny  and  Miss  McConnell  have  joined  the  Floyd 
Gibbons  Club. 

Nov.  19  The  freshies  are  looking  forward  to  their  first  B.  B.  game. 

Nov.  20  C.  C.  barely  defeated  Kendallville  in  first  basketball  game  23-20. 

Nov.  23  We  caught  Miss  Stultz  reading  a  Ballyhoo.  Why!  Miss  Stultz! 

Nov.  24  Columbia  City  Grocers  are  getting  wise.  That  is,  they  take  their  fruit  inside  on 
evenings  that  C.  C.  plays  B.  B. 

Nov.  25  Thanksgiving  and  vacation,  Hurrah!  Sam  Slusser:  “I  hope  the  teachers  all  get  sick 
on  turkey.” 

Nov.  30  Back  to  work.  Test  papers  are  handed  back  and  everyone  “seems  satisfied”  (?). 

Nov.  31  We  wonder  what  we  should  put  for  to-day? 

Dec.  1  Rogers,  the  Indiana  Poet,  speaks  for  convocation.  He  recites  the  poem  “Little  French 
Girl”  for  the  benefit  of  Robert  Rupley. 

Dec.  2  Mr.  Wilson  in  civics  class:  “Give  me  an  example  of  an  entangling  alliance.”  George 
Hoos:  “A  dish  of  oriental  spagetti." 

Dec.  4  C.  C.  falls  under  powerful  arm  of  Blutfton  16-26,  but  no  bones  were  broken  and  phy¬ 
sicians  are  sure  the  fall  will  not  prove  serious. 

Dec.  5  Pierceton  gives  us  a  walloping  18-16.  We  imagine  there  is  more  rejoicing  in  Pierceton 
tonight  than  there  was  in  Spain  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 

Dec.  7  Members  of  the  senior  English  class  go  around  with  thoughtful  looks  on  their  faces. 
We  think  it  is  due  to  those  short  stories. 

Dec.  8  First  edition  of  Industrial  Arts  Smokeup  published.  We  think  it  should  be  called  the 
Tattler. 

Dec.  9  Steve:  Since  Bob  Rupley  has  been  playing  in  the  all  district  orchestra  he  makes 

regular  trips  to  Fort  Wayne.” 

Jim  Wise:  “Do  they  play  every  week?” 

Dec.  10  Our  negative  debate  team  defeats  Warsaw  Aff.  C.  Smith  meets  his  big  moment  and 
has  Miss  Thornburgh  wait  while  he  walks  her  home.  Braddock  tells  Warsaw  girls  of  his 
dad’s  Cord.  C.  C.  basketball  team  upsets  dope  bucket  by  defeating  Auburn  23-19.  C.  C. 
girls  lose  to  Auburn  girls.  Boys  wear  new  suits  for  the  game. 


Dec.  12  North  Side  brings  on  some  choice  arguers  known  as  a  Negative  Debating  team  an 
defeats  our  Affirmative  team. 

Dec.  13  Miss  McConnell  explaining  transitive  verb.  “I  sit  down.”  “See  any  object  there? 
Dick  Meyers:  “No.” 

Dec.  15  Dedication  of  New  Globe  Superior  building. 

Dec.  16  C.  C.  Aff.  loses  to  Central  Neg.  The  “Wigs  and  Cues”  hold  their  Xmas  party  at 
Elizabeth  Clark’s  home.  Miss  McConnell  really  makes  a  cute  little  girl. 

Dec.  17  Make  out  next  semester’s  schedule.  Joe  Roe  tells  Miss  Stultz,  it  makes  him  nervous 
when  Dave  Walters  comes  in  the  library  because  he  can’t  study. 

Dec.  18  C.  C.  Eagles  and  Central  Tigers  clash.  Central  takes  home  the  bacon  to  the  tune  of 
30T9.  New  scoreboard  is  used  for  game. 

Dec.  20  Miss  Pitman,  in  Glee  Club:  “f  stands  for  forte;  now  what  does  ff  stand  for?”  Harry 
Reed:  “Eighty.” 

Dec.  22  Second  edition  of  Smokeup  published.  Steve  proves  himself  a  poet.  It  is  a  good 
thing  W.  C.  Bryant  is  dead  for  he  would  surely  be  out  of  a  job. 

Dec.  23  Glee  Clubs  and  Band  entertain  for  Xmas  Convocation.  Mr.  Stephenson  gives  away 
box  of  candy  to  Mechanical  Dr.  class.  We  wonder  if  he  is  up  to  Luckenbill  s  tricks.  Our 
basketball  boys  beat  Portland  44-15.  Last  day  of  school  before  Christmas  vacation.  Tory 
Stamm  wants  Santa  Claus  to  bring  her  a  giggle  regulator. 

Jan.  2  Our  basketball  team  lost  a  heartbreaking  game  to  South  Side.  A  fatal  foul  shot  in  the 
overtime  spelled  defeat  for  C.  C.  19-20. 

Jan.  8  C  .C.  scores  a  decisive  win  over  New  Haven  27-19. 

Jan.  9  C.  C.  remembered  a  sunny  October  afternoon  on  Garrett  gridiron  when  they  had  been 

swamped  34-6.  But  she  got  good  revenge  tonight  by  trouncing  the  Railroaders  31-17  on 
our  hardwood. 

Jan.  11  Nancy  Fields  tells  of  the  good  looking  picture  she  has  at  home  on  the  piano. 

Jan.  15  C.  C.  clashes  with  Huntington  and  comes  out  on  top  of  the  heap  20-8. 

Jan.  18  Everyone  crams  for  exams.  Watta  Life! 

Jan.  19  We  wonder  why  anyone  was  so  original  as  to  invent  exams. 

Jan.  20  Abe  gets  even  with  his  health  Ed.  class.  Just  a  mere  exam! 

Jan.  21  C.  C.  is  minus  students  except  for  the  few  who  must  come  up  to  big  teachers  to  tell 
them  their  grades. 

Jan.  22  Report  cards.  What  tell-tale  things  they  are! 

Jan.  25  How  fresh  and  green  everything  looks  lately.  No  spring  isn’t  here — the  mid-year 
freshies  are  with  us. 

Jan.  26  The  Seniors  are  more  than  pleased  because  Miss  McConnell  again  has  charge  of  Senior 
Assembly. 

Jan.  29  C.  C.  slaughters  Decatur.  Both  first  and  second  teams  win. 

Feb.  1  Miss  Stultz:  “What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  wheat  straw  in  the  middle  west?” 
Dorothy  Sheets:  “Wheat  straw  is  used  to  make  straw  stacks.” 

Feb.  2  Groundhog  day,  but  he  needed  a  flashlight  if  he  saw  his  shadow. 

Feb.  3  Presentation  of  Washington  Show  by  Dramatic  Art  Classes  and  Glee  Clubs.  Banks 
close  their  doors.  Whatta  Break! 

Feb.  4  Paul  Pence  in  Commercial  Geography  Class — “Our  modern  packing  plants  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  you  can  follow  cows  from  the  time  they  are  placed  on  the  track  until — well, 
until  they  are  smoked  ham.” 

Feb.  5  C.  C.  trounces  Warsaw  making  six  victories  in  as  many  starts.  For  the  benefit  of  Lew 
Luckenbill,  et.  al.  we  wish  that  Gideon  Luckenbill  would  make  his  car  fool  proof. 

Feb.  9  Mr.  Smiley:  “Did  Alfred  Fry  take  Mech.  Dr.?” 

Steve:  “No,  he  was  exposed  to  it,  but  it  took  him.” 

Feb.  10  Yellow  cords  seem  to  be  the  latest.  Wonder  where  the  fire  sale  was? 

Feb.  1 1  Debate  teams  meet  Huntington.  Lose  one;  win  one. 

Feb.  12  C.  C.  hangs  up  her  seventh  straight  victory  by  walloping  Ligonier. 

Feb.  13  C.  C.’s  hard  fighting  quintet  snatched  an  easy  victory  from  Churubusco.  28-19. 

Feb.  15  Donn  and  Marg  .take  the  usual  noon  stroll.  They  claim  they  need  exercise. 

Feb.  16  Steve  and  his  pal  take  charge  of  noon  assembly.  P.  S. — His  pal's  name  is  Rover. 


Feb.  17 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  19 
Feb.  22 
Feb.  23 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  27 


Debates  at  Churubusco;  we  lose  one  debate,  and  win  one. 

Constitutional  Contest.  Jim  Coover,  our  representative,  took  third  place. 

C.  C.’s  fast  moving  quintet  crashed  thru  North  Side’s  stubborn  defense  to  win  23-13. 
Washington  Pageant  presented.  Not  a  bad  show  for  5c. 

Imagine  Lois  Magley  getting  bawled  out  for  talking  in  second  period  assembly. 
Wanted:  A  new  record  for  the  phonograph  in  the  typing  room. 

C.  C.  affirmative  debate  team  lost  to  Decatur;  C.  C.  negative  won. 

C.  C.  defeated  Angola  3  3-6. 

Huntington  Township  H.  S.  came  to  C.  C.  with  the  intention  of  beating  us  and 
started  to  do  it  by  shutting  C.  C.  out  in  the  first  quarter  ;but  we  finally  won  33-26. 

Feb.  29  Abe  escorted  Jack  S.  from  the  library  to  the  office  this  morning.  We  wonder  what 

happened. 

Mar.  1  Six  weeks  tests  are  started.  Ahem! 

Mar.  2  We  learn  that  Miss  Pitman  cooked  supper  for  Steve  the  other  evening.  Steve  says  it 

wasn’t  bad. 

Mar.  3  Everybody  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief.  Six  weeks  tests  are  over. 

Mar.  4  Everyone  is  teeming  with  excitement  for  the  day  of  the  sectional  tourney  is  here. 

Mar.  5  C.  C.’s  battered  and  weakened  basketball  team  won  from  Kendallville.  We  wish 

Wanda  and  Lois  M.  wouldn’t  be  so  quarrelsome  when  they  go  away  from  home. 

Mar.  7  Freshman  McLallen  contest  preliminaries  held.  Phil  Maloney,  first;  Bill  Bloom,  second. 

Mar.  8  Sophomore  preliminaries  held;  Marjorie  McConnell,  first;  Virgil  Hamilton,  second. 
Junior  preliminaries;  Joe  Roe,  first;  Marilynn  McNagny,  second. 

Mar.  9  Senior  preliminaries;  D’Maris  Palmer,  first;  James  Coover,  second. 

Mar.  10  The  seventh  graders  are  furnishing  keen  competition  for  Junior  Hinkle  who  claims 
to  be  marble  champ. 

Mar.  11  McLellan  Contest  finals;  Carl  Smith,  first;  D’Maris  Palmer,  second;  Joe  Roe,  third; 
John  Schumaker,  fourth. 

Mar.  12  Columbia  City  defeats  Garrett  21-20  in  Regional  Tourney  after  trailing  five  points 
with  only  three  minutes  to  go.  We  know  that  our  team  has  last  minute  spurt  that  is  not 
to  be  denied.  ON  TO  THE  STATE!  BEAT  GREENCASTLE!. 


Mar.  14,  15,  16,  17,  18;  Junior  League  Tourney. 

Mar.  19  We  had  all  cried  “Beat  Greencastle,”  but  Greencastle’s  boys  were  Cubs  only  in  name 
and  altho  our  boys  put  up  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten  32-19.  This  score  does  not  tell 
the  true  tale  of  the  strength  of  these  teams.  McAnnally,  Greencastle’s  giant  center  simply 
controlled  the  tipoff  and  our  boys  handled  the  ball  only  when  they  could  steal  it  from 
their  rangier  opponents.  Here’s  luck  to  the  scrappiest  of  all  scrapping  teams. 

Mar.  21  B.  H.  S.  A.  A.  tourney  begins  tonight  ;everyone  seems  to  pick  Garrett  to  win. 

Mar.  22  More  B.  B.  tourney. 

Mar.  23  Plenty  of  snow  and  Carter's  hill  is  taking  on  an  aspect  much  like  that  of  the  Lake 
Placid  region. 

Mar.  24  Decatur  drubs  Garrett  21-19  in  the  final  game  of  the  tourney,  thereby  upsetting  the 
ol’  dope  bucket.  Junior  Girls  win  the  inter-class  tourney. 

Mar.  25  Good  Friday,  vacation. 

Mar.  28  All  the  Seniors  forget  to  bring  back  the  little  yellow  slips  given  them  by  Wittenburg 
Representative. 

Mar.  29  Pictures  of  various  High  School  Activities  are  being  taken. 

Mar.  30  Mr.  Wilson  in  Economics  class:  “John  will  you  please  awaken  Franklin?”  John: 
“Waken  him  yourself;  you’re  the  one  that  put  him  to  sleep.” 

Mar.  31  Charles  Egolf  did  some  fancy  acrobatics  on  the  stairs  today.  Was  it  graceful?  Et 

Quam! 

Apr.  1  Ben  Crowell  suggests  that  we  either  skip  school  or  be  obedient  today  as  an  April  fool 
joke  on  Mr.  Smiley.  L 

Apr.  4  Everyone  thought  that  Bill  Burns  was  starting  a  new  fad  when  he  wore  Mr.  Grabill’s 

coveralls  to  Algebra  class.  But  we  learned  that  Mighty  Bill  had  hit  the  dust  and  torn  his 

trousers  in  the  fray. 

Apr.  5  Miss  Stultz  to  Jack  Stevenson:  “Jack  if  you  don't  stop  snapping  your  fingers  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  dog  I'm  going  to  shoot  you.” 

Apr.  6  Congratulations  to  the  Churubusco  State  Debate  Champions. 

Apr.  7  W.  C.  T.  U.  contest  winners  announced.  Professor  Marshall  of  Butler  University 

entertained  us  with  several  humorous  selections.  Even  Tory  Stamm  laughed. 


Apr.  8  Baseball  is  starting;  no  windows  have  been  broken — AS  YET. 

Apr.  11  Franklin  Dillman  in  an  Essay  on  Prohibition:  “Alcohol  is  a  bad  thing;  it  makes  you 
miss  them.” 

Apr.  12  Miss  McConnell,  explaining  collision:  “Collision^ is  when  two  things  come^ together 
unexpectedly.  Margaret,  can  you  give  me  an  example?”  Margaret  M:  Iwins. 

Apr  13  “The  Sleepers’  Club”  was  organized  in  the  fourth  period  assembly  today.  Charter 

Members:  G.  Hoos,  V.  McClain,  R.  Zeigler,  E.  Secrist,  C.  Gaylord.  G.  Hoos  gets  third 

degree  because  of  audible  snores.  ,  0 

Apr.  14  Mr.  Fleck,  in  History  class:  What  did  they  call  the  tablets  the  Gauls  wrote  on? 

Lois  Magley:  Gallstones. 

Apr.  15  Operetta,  “Bells  of  Capistrano,”  goes  over  big. 

Apr  16  Band  Contest  at  Fort  Wayne.  C.  C.  H.  S.  gets  third  place. 

Apr.  18  Verlin  Me:  Paully,  I  see  you  have  put  on  your  summer  underwear 

Paul  Me:  Marvelous,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes!  But  how  did  you  deduce  that. 

Verlin:  Well,  you’ve  forgotten  to  put  on  your  trousers. 

Apr.  19  Mr.  Wilson:  Now,  as  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  left,  I  would  like  for  some  one 

to  ask  a  question  that  is  bothering  him. 

Tim  Coover:  What  time  is  it?  .  c  , 

Apr.  20  John  Chapman  in  Commercial  Geography  class:  A  Kaiser  is  a  stream  of  hot  water 

springing  up  disturbing  the  earth. 

Apr.  21  Joe  Shull  in  Physics  Class:  What  is  a  vacuum? 

Wilma  Pontzius:  A  vacuum  is  a  large  empty  space  where  the  Pope  lives. 

Apr.  22  Joe  Roe:  How  long  do  you  think  I  could  live  without  brains. 

Mike  Fry:  Time  will  tell,  Joe.  i  r  .  r  •> 

Apr.  25  Jim  Coover  to  Jack  Stephenson:  “What  is^the  big  bump  on  the  front  of  your  car. 

Jack:  “Oh  nothing,  the  radiator  just  had  a  boil.” 

Apr.  26  Archer  Contest.  f 

Apr.  27  Jim  Coover:  Mom,  if  I  saved  you  a  dollar  would  you  give  me  50c  ot  it? 

Mother:  Well,  I  guess  so,  Jimmy.  ,,  . 

Jim:  “Well  1  saved  it  for  you.  You  told  me  if  I  passed  in  Chemistry  you  d  give  me  a 

dollar  and  I  didn’t  pass.”  ......  .  ,,  , 

Apr.  28  Miss  McConnell  was  cashing  her  monthly  pay  check  in  the  bank.  The  teller  apolo' 

gized,  giving  her  old  bills,  saying: 

“I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  microbes.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  replied  Miss  McConnell,  “No  microbe  could  live  on  my  salary.  ^ 

Apr.  29  Lewis  Palmer  in  a  theme  on  women:  “Most  women  are  like  angels.  They  re  always 
harping  on  something,  always  up  in  the  air,  and  never  have  anything  to  wear. 

May  2  Dorothea  Palmer  in  History  class:  “When  England  was  under  an  Interdict,  the  Pope 
stopped  all  births,  marriages  and  deaths  for  one  year. 

May  3  Mr.  Wilson:  “What  is  bigamy?” 

Evelyn  Sheets:  “Bigamy  is  when  a  man  tries  to  serve  two  masters. 

May  4  Mr.  Fleck:  “What  are  the  seven  great  powers  of  Europe?”  „ 

Elsie  Considine:  “Gravity,  Electricity,  Steam,  Gas,  Fly-wheels,  Motors  and  Mussolini. 

May  5  and  6  H.  S.  Gym  program  and  Grade  Operetta. 

May  9  Abe  in  Health  Ed.  Class:  “What  is  artificial  perspiration?” 

Harry  Travelbee:  “A  way  to  make  a  person  alive  when  he  is  only  just  dead. 

May  10  Bill  Thomson  to  John  Chapman:  “You  stole  my  Austin,  you  Pickpocket.” 

May  11  Baseball  game  at  Huntington. 

May  12  and  13  Senior  Play.  “Just  Sixteen.”  , 

May  16  Art  Walb  in  a  biography  of  Franklin:  Benjamin  Franklins  education  was  got  by 

himself.  He  worked  himself  up  to  be  a  great  literary  man.  He  was  also  able  to  invent 
electricity.  Franklin’s  father  was  a  tallow  chandelier. 

May  17  Joe  Roe  in  Geometery:  “A  circle  is  a  line  which  meets  in  the  end  without  ending. 
May  18  Huntington  baseball  game  at  Columbia  City. 

May  19  Miss  McConnell:  “What  do  we  mean  by  gender?” 

Sam  Windle:  “A  gender  shows  whether  a  man  is  masculine,  feminine  or  neuter. 

May  20  Senior  Class  Day. 

May  22  Baccalaureate. 

May  23  Joe  Shull:  “Give  me  a  definition  of  wind.” 

John  Clark:  “Wind  is  air  in  a  hurry.” 

May  24  Mr.  Wilson  to  Madge  Harrold:  “Where  and  what  are  the  pyramids? 

Madge:  “The  pyramids  are  a  range  of  mountains  between  France  and  Spain.” 

May  25  Junior  and  Senior  reception,  Masonic  Temple. 

May  26  Exam  papers  are  handed  back. 

May  27  Commencement. 
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